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ABSTRACT 

Resulting from the involvement of LaGuardia Community 
College (LCC) in an Urban Demonstration Project, this report 
discusses a community needs assessment conducted by LCC, provides a 
profile of the community of Western Queens, and relates needs 
assessment findings to a separate study by a consulting firm which 
focused on the community's educational interests. After introductory 
material, Part I provides background on the Urban Demonstration 
Project and describes the methodology of LCC's needs assessment, 
involving telephone and personal interviews with residents and 
various community organizations. Part II then profiles the five 
districts in Western Queens, in tetms of the districts' neighborhoods 
and people, community organizations and agencies, concerns and needs, 
possibilities for collaboration, and community demographics. After 
briefly describing the methods and findings of the consultant survey 
of educational interests (discussed in detail in JC 820 028), Part II 
continues with an overview of the distinctive and common features of 
the districts of Western Queens, drawing from findings of both the 
LCC and consultant studies. The next section also uses results from 
.both studies to explore possibilities for establishing priorities and 
implementing programs. Extensive appendices include a continuing 
education student profile, questionnaires anf forms, a statistical 
overview of the target area, and profiles of community organizations. 
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GENESIS OF PROJECT 

• * • 

During 1979, LaGuardia Community College was actively considering ways of 
more formally analyzing the special needs of its community. 

In January 1S80, Ms. Suzanne Fletcher, Director, Center for Conmunity 
Education, American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, provided us with 
a vehicle through which to realize this goal. LaGuardia and 5 other community 
colleges nationwide known for their interest in and work with urban populations, 
were invited to participate trr an Urban Demonstration Project* The goal of the 
project was to strengthen the relationships between community colleges and their 
surrounding communities. 

The invitation was timely. LaGuardia had been actively involved with its 
conmunity. However, no formal analysis of the communities' special needs had- 
ever been undertaken. Therefore, to say the least, we were delighted to join 
this consortium. Participation would provide the opportunities, technical 
assistance and some necessary funding to implement the needs assessment project 
which was agreed on. 

The visits from Suzanne Fletcher, AACJC, the meetings held with adminis- 
trators (Presidents and project* staff) from all six participating colleges were 
invalueble in helping all of us to focus on goals and anticipated outcomes. 

The themes selected by AACJC were youth, neighborhood stability, unemploy- 
ment/underemployment and aging. Each college was free to focus on whatever theme 
it so desired. 

* 1) Bunker H111 Community College, Chairlestown, MA: 2) Cuyahoga Community 

College, Cleveland, OH; 3) San Francisco Community College, San Francisco, 
CA; 4} Seattle Community College, Seattle, WA; 5) Shelby State Conmunity 
College, Memphis, TN 
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A{ their initial meeting in Washington, DC, administrators from 
participating institutions struggled to identify which theme each college 
would select. It became evident that limiting -attention to one theme might 
not be the most effective approach. LaGuardia's staff decided to allow a theme 
(or themes) to emerge from the assessment process itself, especially since we 
were, in some way* already involved with most of the AACJC's themes. The second 
group meeting tn Seattle, Washington allowed us to share our progress and/or 
problems and to receive valuable feedback. Information gained from guest 
speakers provided other perspectives and approaches to dealing with community, 
as well as social, legislative and educational issues. 

Staff within the Division of Continuing Education at LaGuardia Conmunity 
College spent many hours discussing what direction the project should take, 
desired outcomes, research design, budget, a time frame, who to contact in the 
community, how best to make these contacts, and what kinds of productive ques- 
tions to ask. We also had to look internally at our capacity to undertake new 
programs 1f a need for them emerged from the assessment. Staff availability 
and budget were important considerations. Yet we were also eager to solidify 
our linkages with our conmunity and to establish new relationships. 

Throughout the conceptualization and implementation of the project, Acting 
President Martin Moed provided the Division with constant encouragement and 
support and attended all the meetings arranged through AACJC. 

Augusta Kappner, Dean of Continuing Education and Judy McGaughey, Assistant 
Dean, spent hours with project staff to develop further the Ideas generated from 
the various meetings and to ask crucial questions related to our institution's 
overall direction and goals. In addition, a policy - making body, consisting 
of the President and the Deans of each of the college's divisions, was actively 
Involved at every stage of the projects development. 
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With ite approval and support, it was agreed that we would engage the services 

B f % . 

of 'a public opinion research firm to assist us in carrying, out one phase Qf the 
assessment. This was a most welcome decision. 

The *fol lowing report therefore consists of two sections. The first section 
deaH with the entire process of the assessment and a profile of the community. 
We- acknowledge that in gathering data s for the profiles, many community 
% agencies and groups\ho should have b*€n interviewed or contacted were not, only 
because of time and staff limitations. We invite comments and contacts with 
these groups so that future profiles may reflect thei^; programs and services to 

V 

the community. Additionally, in any future profile, more recent population 
figures will be available from the 1980 census and other studies.** 

The second section contains the more formal report from Kane, Parsor&and 
Associates^ "A Survey of the Attitudes of Adults Toward Continuing Education." 

The major credit for the preparation of this report goes to Slscer Edith 
Ann Kane, S.N. D. , Project Assistant p and Kott Fellow whose capacity to absorb and 
interpret figures, data and details was amazing and contagious, Credit for typing 
belongs to Ms. Diane Carter, Secretary in the Community Service Program area, 
whose skill and accuracy in typing figures were indeed admirable. Appreciation 
for editorial assistance goes to Sister Mary Gallagher, S.C.i t Research Assistant 
in the Community Services Program. 

President Shenker and Vice President Moed both continue to support the con- 
cept of the responsibility of a community College to its community. As such, 
President Shenker is now, with the cooperation of staff from the Continuing 
Education Division, involved in phase II of the Project, responsible for the 
formation and chairing of the Col lege/ Community Advisory Committee. 



Researchers from the Jewish & Ethnic Project at Queens College have recently 
completed a study of the various groups including information on the 
latest immigrant groups, in the borough of Queens. 
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^ . . , ' -4-' * * 

Working on this project has been exciting , /en lightening and educational. 

) 

We look forward to seeing many, rrfeh «ideas generated by the survey result in new 
programs and services to meet the rifceds of the Western Queens community. 



.Fern J*. KJian 
Project Director 
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SECTION I 
PART I 
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Introduction : the urban demonstration project 

In January, 1980, LaGuardia accepted an invitation from the Center for 
Community Education of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
to be one of six urban community colleges in the nation participating in a three 
year project aimed at demonstrating the ability of the urban cormnunity college, 
to become more, responsive to community needs. 

The Center for Community Education has operated under the broad mandate of 
increasing the understanding of coirniunity education among community colleges 
and assisting in the implementation of community education processes. Progress 
in urban community education and developing the role of the community college 
as a partner in the process is the primary goal of the AACJC Center's activities 
in 1980. Three specific yet interrelated areas of concern have been identified: 
neighborhood stability, youth unemployment and alienation of the older popula- 
tion. Because the process of developing a partnership wl'Ji the contnunity so as 
to address areas of mutual concern requires time, trust-building ?nd, sometimes, 
new competencies, the Initial!/ planned three-year cycle would permit development 
and some maturation of the efforts in the six demonstration sites, assessment of 
the effectiveness of this community college role and an opportunity to disseminate 
nationally the successful examples of continuity in planning and Implementing 
this urban effort. 

From Its very beginnings, LaGuardia has engaged in active dialogue with 

the community in developing programs responsive to community needs. Its focus 

i 

on cooperative education, the study of urban problems and the requirements of 
the surrounding community reflect the institution's belief that "The continued 
health of the College depends on— and our primary mission must be to- strenght^n— 
the well being of /the/community." (Partnership in New York City's Future: A 
Long Range Plan for LaGuardia Community, P.I.). 

12 



As such, LaGuardia 1s qualified to participate In the urban thrust of the AACJC 
Center for Community Education, for LaGuardia 1s a "community college cownltted 
to the philosophy of community education" eager to be "an active partner with 
the citizens 1t serves 1ti the development of a better community." (AACJC 
Proposal , P. 6). 

In a self-study prepared for the Middle States Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools in June 1979, the College reiterated Its commitment to the 

City, to career education and to non-traditional learners. 

LaGuardia Conmunity College's fundamental mission has 
remained the same since Its planning stages 1n 1970: to 
serve the multiplicity of needs of each segment of Its 
diverse population; to give special emphasis to prepara- 
tion of the Individual for work and/or further study; to 
combine.. .practical fieldwor* experience with classroom 
instruction through a universal cooperative education pro- 
gram; and to assume a special responsibility for service 
to adults, the handicapped, veterans, non-English speak*^ 
students, and other populations generally excluded from 
the mainstream of higher education. 

Two comments offered 1n the report from the Middle States Evaluating Team 

are particularly relevant to the current Involvement 1n the Urban Demonstration 

Project. The report notes: 

Imagination and Initiative are manifested in the varlet; 
of Continuing Education Programs for special Interest 
groups... the college must be mindful of the uncertainties 
of continued funding.,, 

Compared to regular full -time enrollments, the number of students registered 
under the Continuing Education/Adult Education banner is currently relatively 
small. The growth potential in the densely populated area 1n which the College 
1s located 1s likely to be great. Further exploration of the "market" and a 
comprehensive and continuing needs survey were indicated. A more complete sys- 
tem of advisory committees for present and prospective currlcular options would 
also help identify needs which the College could meet through Its Continuing 
Education Program. 

c 

13 
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Part1c1pat1on In the Center for Community Education's Urban Demonstration 
Project has provided an opportunity for LaGuardla to begin addressing these 
particular points 1n a deliberate manner. Even more, 1t has thrust the College 
Into a further stage of Its development. Always conscious of Its role in the 
community, LaGu*rd1a has committed Itself to developing a closer relationship 
with the community, not stmply as an agency to provide services but as a parti- 
cipant 1n the process of community renewal. 

In College Leadership for Community Renewal James Gollattscheck and his co- 
authors present the blueprint for a new kind of college— a community renewal 
college. Such a college "determines fts direction and develops its goals 
through collage —community interaction, uses the total community as a learning 
laboratory and resource, serves as a catalyst to create 1n Jhe community a 
desire for renewal, provides a vehicle through which the community educates 
itself, and evaluates Its successes by citizens 7 successes that are recognized 



* as significant by the cdtanunity Itself." The 1 role of such a college 1s to be 



1n meaningful human endeavors" and to "avail Itself of opportunities to partici- 
pate 1n the co Mnual renewal of individuals and thus in the continual restruc- 
turing of the community as a whole." 

It 1$ 1n th i it that LaGuardia's Continuing Education Division has 
articulated the following g*al and objectives relative to community education. 
GOAL „ 

The goal for this needs assessment was defined as enhancement of the college's 
ability to develop an effective working relationship with its community and ; to- 
gether, to maximize our combined strengths and resources to meet Identifiable 
needs and Interests within the community. * * 

The objectives to progress towards this goal were Identified as: 




a "cooperator with the comruunity 1n Joint efforts to put people back together 
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OBJECTIVES 

1. To Initiate a study of the community— Its needs, strengths 
and resources. 

2. To develop a community profile. 

3. To establish conwunl cation systems with the community that 
will facilitate dialogue, networking and sharing of resources. 

4. To Bevel op processes to- involvement of the college community 
1n identifying college needs and resources relative to the 
community. 

5. To establish an Advisory Board with college and community 
representation, 

6. To determine priority issues 1n light of Identified needs 
and resources of the college and community. 

7. To plan and Implement programs addressing priority issues. 

8. To develop Instruments and systems for continual evaluation 
of programs and an ongoing assessment of needs. 

The initial phase of LaGuardia's Involvement in this project was a 
community needs assessment. Through telephone and personal interviews and the 
collection of existing demographic data, as well as through conversations with 
several diverse community organizations, a community profile of Western Queens 
was compiled; the college formed an advisory coimrlttee representative of the 
college and the community to review the findings and make recownendations for 
increasing conrnunity based activities and linkages. 

A description of the needs assessment process, its method, results and 
subsequent recownendations for action, comprises the major portion of this 
report. 

THE COMMUNITY 

LuGuardia Community College, formally established in 1970 as the newest of 
eight community colleges of the CUNY, is located in the Long Island City section 
of Western Queens. Demographic surveys conducted by the Board of Education at 
that time revealed that this area manifested among the lowest average family 
income and educational attainment of the entire city and that its population 'was 
not being served by any other CUNY Institution. 
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LaGuardia's community extends beyond the geographical "limits of Long 
Island City, however. A survey of students registered tn the Continuing Educa- 
tion diviston tn Fall 1979 revealed that the majority of students came from those 
neighborhoods represented by Queens Community Planning Boards 1,2,3,4, with a 
s1gn1f1ciant number coming from areas of Board 5 bordering on Brooklyn and from 
northwest parts of Brooklyn. While students also come from parts of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Long Island, the majority of these are involved in programs directed 
to specific pcpul&*ions, e.g., the deaf. Recent college wide statistics Indicate 
that the bulk of students C.53%1 are from Queens, while a significant number, 2135 

reside In Brooklyn. (P artnersni P» p - 8 » A PP- °) 

For purposes of the needs assessment project, we have limited our under- 
standing of the community to refer to relatively local neighborhoods. This 
is not to deny the LaGuardla commitment to New York City; rather it represents 
an effort to focus that commitment, particularly in relation to community educa- 
tion, on those populations which are most closely associated with the college, 
both geographically and/or through current participation 1n college programs. 

The primary focus of the needs assessment project, then, has been the 
neighborhoods grouped under Queens Community Planning Boards 1,2,3,4, Rldgewood 
and Glendale in Community Planning Board 5, and Williamsburg, Greenpolnt and 
Bushwick in Brooklyn. 
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THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

A. OVERVIEW 

The principal strategy chosen for addressing objectives one through three 
was a community needs assessment. The following questions guided the Initia- 
tion of the assessment. 

1. Who ts the community? 

LaGuardla Community College, formally established 1n 1970 as the fewest 

of eight community colleges of the CUNY, 1s located 1n the Long 

City section of Western Queens. Demographic surveys conducted 



3 Island 
by the 
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Board of Education at that time revealed that this area manlfe'sted among 
the lowest average family Income and educational attainment of the entire 
city and that Its population was not being served by any other CUNY Insti- 
tution. 

Although located 1n the Long Island City section of Western Queens, 
LaGuardla's "community" extends beyond that geographical limit. Indeed, 
the college population Includes students from all parts of metropolitan 
New York. However, 1n an effort to focus the assessment process reaHs- 
t1 cally , sped fie nei ghborhoods w ere identified fojL.the_ survey, 

Since the survey was concerned with general community education needs 
rather than the needs of the traditional student, a study of registration 
figures for the Fall 1979 Continuing Education programs was used to help 
ascertain the neighborhoods to be Included 1n the survey. Those figures 
revealed that 75% of the Continuing Education population during that quar- 
ter were from neighborhoods represented by Queens Community Planning Dis- 
tricts 1 through 5 and neighboring Brooklyn Districts 1 and 4. (Appendix I) 
For purposes of the needs assessment project, then, the term "community" 
referred to relatively local neighborhoods: 

*w ' 
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Long Island City, Astoria 



Board 1 Queens 



tfoodsfde, Sunnyslde, Hunters Point 



Board 2 



ii 



Jackson Heights, East Elmhurst, Corona 



Board 3 



Elmhurst, South Corona 



Board 4 



Rldgewood, Maspeth 



Board 5 



Williamsburg, Greenpolnt 



Board 1 Brooklyn 



Bushwick 



Board 4 



H 



2. What information about the community 1s relevant for the project? 
In addition to basic demographic Information (age, sex, ethnicity, 

economic status, level of education) 1t was important to ascertain educa- 
tional needs and interests. It was also considered necessary to obtain 
Information about Issues and problems that are of concern to the community^ 
as well as available resources for addressing those concerns. 

3. Who has the Information? 

The neighborhood people themselves, employers and employees 1n the 
community, civic, religious and educational leaders, as well as ethnic 
and community organizations and social service agencies were Identified 
as potential sources of Information. 

4. How would the Information be obtained? 

— Fronr indtrldwVs t- residents and employees would be asked to provide - 
data for the assessment through individual Interviews by telephone or 1n 
person. 

From organizations/agencies : through contact with community planning 
boards, general community needs would be ascertained and suggestions sought 
as to the most appropriate organizations and community leaders to contact. 

From college personnel : through formal and Informal means of communi- 
cation, college personnel would be Informed of the project and Invited to 
offer Information and Insights. 
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From other known opportunities: persons involved in the project would 
study any relevant surveys published, conrnunity publications and resource 
materials, and attend meetings or workshops pertinent to the over-all 
project. 

5. What resources would support the project ? 

Project supervision would be provtded by a program director in the 
Continuing Education Division, as well as some secretarial and adninistra- 
tive services. College funds would be used to hire part-time staff for 
interviewing and to employ the services of a public opinion research firm. 
Some consultancy monies would be obtained from the AACJC Center for Community 
Education to help meet the expenses of these fatter services. The AACJC 
Center would also provide a Mott Fellowship to support a project assistant 
for six months. In addition, the AACJC Center would offer technical assis- 
tance as well as opportunities for resource sharing and interchange with 
other Urban Demonstration Colleges (Including some financial support to 
do this). A graduate student on internship would also provide part-time 
assistance for several months. 
B. INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS 

1. Persons interviewed 
Initial plans-far personal- interviews-included; ~ - 

- 1000 residents by telephone 

- 150 residents of neighborhood housing projects and Rcfcsevelt 
Island, a planned community 1n near proximity to the college, 
all by face to face Interview 

- 150 factory employees 1n nelchborhood industries, by written 
questionnaire. 

r 

The :elephone Interviews would provide a sample of the entire "colTInun1ty l, 
while thi face to face Interviews and the forms completed by factory workers 
would provide infonnatlor. on specific clusters of people for whom particular 
programs could be developed. 

In th*-course-of the project it became evident that the latter two methods 
O would not be feasible at this time and they were deferred. # 
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2. The Instrument Used 

The services of Kane, Parsons, and Associates, Inc., a public opinion 
research firm, were employed to assist 1n the development of a questionnaire 
that would ascertain residents' perceptions of neighborhood problems, their 
personal, educational needs and Interests, and basic demographic Information. 
Kane, Parsons was also contracted to assist in drawing the sample and to 
code, analyze and prepare a report on the findings. 

Using Ideas generated at several meetings with Continuing Education 
Directors, suggesttons requested from various college department chairpersons 
and questions from similar kinds of surveys (e.g. the New York State Needs 
Assessment), the project director worked closely with Kane, Parsons Associa- 
tes tn designing a suitable questionnaire. 

Anticipating language barriers, arrangements were made for translating 
the questionnaire into Spanish and Greek. The former was undertaken by 
staff from the Foreign Language department; the Greek translation was done 
by staff members of HANAC, the Hellenic American Neighborhood Action 
Committee, an active community organization with whtch the college had fre- 
quent contact. (Appendix II) 

3. The Telephone Survey 

DuratTon : The Telephone 1ntefvt^w$"were~5Ctiedirled to take place over 
a six week period, at maximum. ^fieeause of a change 1n plans regarding other 
phases of the survey, this wak not a consecutive period, although 1t did 
average approximately six weeksJ . 

Time: Most calls were made off Mondays through Fridays from 5 to 9 PM 
and on Saturdays from 10 AM to 6 PM. The experience of a few college- 
related interviewers who tried to place calls during the weekday verified 
the opinion of Kane, Parsons that such calls would yield only minimum results 

Location : With few exceptions, calls were made from offices 1n the 
Continuing Education Division which were in close proximity to each other. 
This facilitated supervision of the Interviewers. 

2.0 
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Interviewers : While the questionnaire was being developed, th« process 
of hiring interviewers was initiated. Most prospective interviewers learned 
of the project through community organizations who publicized the positions; 
some were college employees or persons known to college employees. The pro- 
ject director or her assistant met with any interviewers unknown t( them to 
determine their suitability for the position. Major consideration was given 
to their ability to conrnunicate positively on the telephone, availability for 
evening or Saturday employment, willingness to be trained, residence in the 
community and bilingual skills. (The latter two qualifications were not 
universally applied). 

A total of 26 persons were scheduled as Interviewers; 22 were salaried 
($5 per completed interview) and four (4) were college service related. 
Heeding the advice of Kane, Parsons, more Interviewers than were actually 
needed were hired in order to compensate for probable attrition. 

Ten Interviewers per night was considered necessary to complete the 
survey in six weeks. Although this number was not usually achieved (the 
average number of interviewers per night was s1x(6), it soon became evident 
that most interviewers could complete more Interviews each night than had been 
anticipated. 

Hired interviewers were paid with tax levy monies through the college 
payroll office Cna b1-weekty basis. The project assistant served as liaison 
between the payroll office and the interviewers, preparing time sheets, and 
distributing checks ♦ since interviewers were never on campus during payroll 
office hours. 

* 

T raining Interviewers : As soon as the questionnlare was complete, two 
training sessions were scheduled. Interviewers were asked to attend one of 
these four hour sessions, conducted at the college by personnel from Kane, 
Parsons. During the training sessions, Interviewers were Instructed on the 
general purpose of the survey, how to use the Call Record Sheet, how to screen 
potential respondents, how to handle non-English speakers. 

ERJC 21 
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In order to help them administer the questionnaire effectively^ each 
question was explained, i.e. why it was asked, what kind of information It . 
was seeking, how general or specific was the desired response. Interviewers 
had an opportunity to raise questions, pose problems that might be encountered 
and share Ideas for successfully handling them. After the survey was under- 
way, interviewers received Informal training through verbal and written In- 
structions from the supervisors, as needed. (Appendix III) 

Selection of phone numbers : Although the telephone company was unable 
to provide information regarding exchanges unique to each of the neighborhoods, 
1t did advise as to what exchanges were common 1n those general areas. Con- 
sequently, call sheets were prepared by affixing random nunbers to those 
exchanges. This procedure probably ensured equal access to all working 
telephones, including unlisted and recently Installed phones, as well as 
those listed 1n the directories. To be eligible for participation, respon- 
dents had to be residing at the number where they were reached; in addition, 
they had to be eighteen (18) years of age or older and not engaged 1n full 
time study at the time of the survey. (Appendix IV) 

< Supervision ; A supervisor was on duty whenever Interviews were conducted. 
The role of the supervisor was to maintain records of attendance, to assign 
telephone rooms, to distribute interview materials, to review completed in- 
terylew forms, to validate a 'sampling of completed Interviews at the begin- 
ning, middle and end points of the survey, to monitor Interviewers' performance 
and to be available to answer questions and offer whatever assistance might 
be needed. Supervisors attended the same training session as the Interviewers. 
In addition, they received formal direction from the project directc* on con- 
sultants when such was needed. (Appendix y) 
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Monitorlng the survey: Throughout the course of the survey, 1t was 
necessary to keep a record of the population reached. Statistics relative 
to age, sex, ethnicity and neighborhood were recorded dally. A dally tally 
of completed questionnaires was kept, as well as a record of telephone 
exchange distribution 1n the neighborhoods contacted. 

The monitor was also responsible for preparing each evening's materials 
In an effort to ensure proportional neighborhood representation among the 
numbers called. (Using 1970 census statistics, a proportional percentage 
of the targeted 1000 Interviews was determined for each Community District). 
In addition, the monitor maintained the Interviewer schedule and tried to 
ensure the presence of a maximum number of interviewers for each calling 
session. (Appendtx V.H * 

Process statistics: The goal of the process was 1000 .completed Inter- 
views. Success rate was 84%. Together, Interviewers called approximately 
4000 different numbers at least once; 3000 were called two or three times 
and another 500 were called a fourth time. Of all these calls, approxi- 
mately 1800 yielded eligible respondents. Of that number, 840 completed 
the interview, 770 refused to participate, 60 began the Interview' but ter- 
minated before It was completed, and 13Q could not be Interviewed because 
of a language barrier. 

Human Interest: It became evident early Ip.tbe hiring process that 1n 
conducting the survey we were, on a limited basis, addressing needs of 
community people. A couple of the Interviewers were presently unemployed and 
were happy for even the limited Income offered by participation. For a few 
women Interviewers, 1t was a response to their need and/or desire to begin 
to achieve financial Independence; for a. senior adult 1t provided not only a' 
small source' of Income but, more Importantly, a productive use of her time. 
Several students found needed assistance 1n meeting tuition and other costs. 
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Son.e interviewers became quite adept at encouraging people to participate 
and frequently were able to successfully suggest that the respondent Indicate 
a more convenient time for the Interview, rather than refuse 1t completely. 
In the course of validating random completed forms, one gentleman commented 
to the monitor that the manner of the Interviewer was such as to convince 
Mm. to stay with what he considered a "much too. long" questionnaire. 

Some Interviewers frequently relayed' human Interest stories to the 
project director which served to enliven the statistics we collected. 
Because we encouraged feedback from the interviewers, they began to feel a 
sense of Involvement and Importance' in the survey. They offered suggestions 
and, tn general, took "ownership" of their part tn the project. They were 
Interested 1n progress being made and also- kept us up to date on their own 
plans— e.g. one Interviewer obtained a full time job 1n Washington DC during 
the time he was with us and even though the Interviews were completed, he 
called to Inform project staff of his move and new job. 

- Limitations : As with all human activities, the telephone survey en- 
countered difficulties. Some were predictable and possibly avoidable, 
others were more beyond our control". 

Because of a limited budget and the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
volunteers, 1t was not possible to complete the goal of 1000 Interviews. 
While college personnel were generally very supportive of the effort, other 
responsibilities precluded their volunteering the time they thought they 
would be able, to give. 

Because project directors were not sufficiently aware of the difficulties, 
of translation, the task was not undertaken 1n time to have Spanish and 
G^eek versions of the questionnaire available as the calling began. Although 
Interviewers carefully recorded the phone numbers of Greek and Spanish speakers 
so that they could be called back, funds for the project were near depletion, 
.when the translation became available. 
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It is possible that more piloting of the questionnaire might have yielded 
a more refined Instrument. In addition, 1t might have been more beneficial 
to Involve conmunlty representatives In Its design, or to delay the telephone 
survey until the other phase of the assessment had been completed and the 
questionnaire could be designed 1n light of those findings. 

The training sessions were very valuable in preparing interviewers fdr 
their task. Unfortunately there was no opportunity for interviewers to test 
out their skills on each other. Particularly for educational institution's, 

1t seems feasible that several educational staff could receive training and 

i 

then all subsequent sessions could' be conducted by them. Two advantages of 
ihis would be cost reduction and more effective adult education techniques 
employed in the training. 

The process for paying interviewers had not been considered 1n planning 
for the survey. It 1s possible that ethers might overlook this step as well. 
The main drawback was that of unanticipated work for the project directors. 
Preparation of time sheets, payroll record-: , and dealing with questions from 
payroll office and Interviewers consumed at least twenty hours that had not 
been so scheduled. 
RESIDENTIAL INTERVIEWS 

1. Purpose 

The Intent of the residential interviews was to ascertain the educational 
needs of specific clusters of people in the community. The hoped for outcome 
was the possibility of specific program development at one site. 

2. Implementation 

Two different kinds of groups were to be approached: persons living 
ip public housing projects and persons believed to be of mixed socio-economic 
backgrounds on Roosevelt Island. Regarding the former, the project directors 
found it advisable to approach the ftJusing offices of the respective develop- 
ments to ascertain the most feasible way to draw a sample and approach the 
persons involved. After visiting one site 1t was felt that initial contact 



should be made through respective community centers rather than a direct 
door to door survey. Consequently, these populations were contacted 
through the process described 1n Part E. 

""Further exploration with Ms. Mary Enrlght, Director of Community 
Relations of the community on Roosevelt Island revealed however that 1) 
the economic mix was not as thought; 2) only a written sheet would be . 
allowed; 3) responses to surveys of any kind 1n recent years had been 
misleading and unsatisfactory for the residents. A general sense was that 
residents preferred to leave the Island to take whatever courses they de- 
sired. A number of colleges located 1n Manhattan were very accessible to 
Roosevelt Island residents and Indeed many took advantage of the close 
proximity of the colleges and did register for courses. 
3. New Decision s 

9 

>s a result of the Information cited above, 1t was decided t£ divert 
fun<Js from this phase of the project Into the telephone survey. 
FACTORY INTERVIEWS ' 

1. Purpose 

It was decided that, glv^n thje heavy concentration of Industry 1n the 
Immediate vlcnlty of the college, 1t would Important to find out froir 
factory employees, their educational needs and Interests. 

2. Instrument 

Initially, minimal modifications were made on the telephone questlonnal 
to adapt\it for written use.. Preliminary discussion with some employers 
led to a further redesign and simplification of the questionnaire to meet 
the reading ability of the employees. A Spanish translation wasr aTso~pr«- 
pared. (Appendix VII) 

3. Implementation * 

The director of Programs for Business coordinated administration of 
the written questionnaire. His efforts were only minimally successful 
because- of some resistance from manage s and this part of the assessment 
was deferred for the time being. 



E. ORGANIZATION/AGENCY INTERVIEWS 

-Determining appropriate contacts ; Given the enormous diversity of 
community organizations within the target ^ ea, assistance was soQght from 
Queens Office cf the City Planning Department regarding the most appropriate 
groups to contact. At the suggestion of the Director and Planning Specialist 
efforts were made to meet first wtth District Managers of the Community 
Planning Boards under study, t.e. Queens Districts One through Five and 
Brooklyn Districts One and Four. District Managers were asked to describe 
their comnun'ttes, the problems and concerns face' by the residents, their needs 
for educational services/activities; and to suggest community organizations 
% that might b$ Interested tn collaborating with LaGuardia in the needs assess* 
ment pfojfect and in findings ways to address some of the cornnunity needs. 
These visits, then, served a, double purpose: they provided a preliminary 
overview of the cornnunity under study, as well as Information about helpful - 
contacts Co make 1n that community. 

Contacting cornnunity organizations : A combination of written and per* . 
sonal contact was made with organizations suggested by the District Managers. 
Organizations that were already somewhat well known were c tacted by phone 
and arrangements made for on-site visits. Other organizations we're con- 
' i * \ tacted through a letter, sent from the President's office, which described 
the project and requested Information regarding the cornnunity serviced ^y 
the organization and potential for college/community collaboration 1n "meeting 
cgnwunlty needs: (Appendtx VUIl 

In scne* cases, community representatives themselves suggested other help- 
ful contacts. 

Gathering the data : After every visit with a District Manager or cornnu- 
nity organization representative, minutes of the meeting were prepared so 
that none of the Information would be lost. Organizations contacted by mall 
returned questionnaires with Information about services provided, community 
needs, collaborative possibilities, etc. (Appendix IX) 
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Another valuable source of Information about the community were the 
Portfolios prepared for each Conmunlty Planning District and available 
through the Department of City Planning. These Included Information on 
population, housing, education, economic development, tiealth, social services, 
etc. Much of the Information was based on the 1970 census data, although 
education and social service Information was more recent (1977). This 
material was studied 1n relation to the data gathered from community repre- 
sentatlves and a profile of each neighborhood was developed. 

On-going community contact : As soon as a significant amount of Informa- 
tion had. been gathered, letters were sent to every person who had participated 
1n the project,, whether <n person or by mall, thanking them for their assis- 
tance, bringing them up to date on the' project, Informing them of existing 
LaGuardla Continuing Education programs (by enclosing a copy of the Divi- 
sion's Annual Report) and.1ny1t1ng the1r«cont1nued Involvement. (Appendix X) 

At the same time, letters were, sent to any organization that had not 
yet responded to the questionnaire; This letter provided the same Informa- 
tion as described above, except that 1t once again Invited them to partici- 
pate 1n the project. 

Process statistics : As of October 31", 1980, all seven District Managers 
had been visited; *8 letters and questionnaires had been sent to community 
.organizations; fourteen (14) of those organizations had responded. In 
addition, fourteen (14) other community organizations had been personally 
v*s1ted by the Project Director or her assistant. 
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THE OQEtfUny PPOFILE 

DjCTDgOCIIOM 

T^rawrrH* coratainity College has identified as its ocranunity those neighbor- 
hoods which are located in Western Queens and neighboring sections of Brooklyn, 
The ocranunity profile, then, attenpts to describe a large and diverse population 
with varying ocranunity education needs, and to demonstrate both the uniqueness 
of each neighborfrrM and the ocnmon characteristics they share. 

No one person, or group of persons, can presume to have adequate knowledge 
of a ooranunity of such great dimensions. This profile, then, is offered as a 
first step in the development of a relationship between the college and the 
ccramnity that is based on mutual growth in knowledge and understanding of 
people and the structures they have created to foster the grwth and develop- 
ment of their ccramunities. 

The first section of the profile will present a narrative description of 
each cannunity Board , touching on the racial and ethnic composition of each 
neighborhood, age, and sodo-eooroidc conditions of the population. Statistics 
from Comwnity Planning Board Portfolios {which rely heavily an 1970 Census 
statistics) and other sources are used to sxpport this description and to pro- 
vide inforraticn on housing, population stability, educational background and 
en^xqyroent patterns. 

Information about available ooranunity services, as well as ccrammity pro- 
blem and needs, gathered through written and personal contacts with ooranunity 
agend.es/organizations, is summarized and possibilities for oollege/ooranunity 
collaboration are noted. Charts outlining this inforroacion as veil as the 
specific populations serviced by each organization are also included. 

The seoond section of the profile will examine the totality of needs ex- 
pressed and relate than to the findings of the telephone survey. 

The final section will discuss possibilities for further action, talcing 
into consideration college and ocranunity resources. 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT ONE ITS NEIGHBORHOODS AND PEOPLE 
— (Long Island City, Astoria, Stelnway) " 

Community District One which Includes parts of Long Island City, Astoria 
and Stelnway, extends from the East River on the west and north to Bridge 
Plaza and Northern Boulevard which separates 1t from Board 2 on the south and 
southeast, and to the Brooklyn Queens Expressway separating 1t from Board 3 on 
the east. 

•The estimated population in 1970 was 191,000, although by 1975 this de- 
creased an estimated 4% to 184,000. The majority of the population 1s white, 
with a significant percentage (60%) of persons of foreign stock (I.e. foretgn 
bom or born of foreign parents). Italian and Greek ethnics predominate, 
with eleven percent (11%) of the population Identified as Spanish speaking. 
More recent school statistics (1977) suggest a shift 1n population, with In- 
creasing numbers of younger blacks, hlspanlcs and orientals and an older white 
ethnic population. This 1s not to suggest a decreasing older population. In 
fact, there has been an Increase of older persons 1n all but one zip code of 
the District. 

In 1970, seven percent (7%) of the families were below the federal poverty 
level ($3,700), while 32% of unrelated Individuals were also in this category. 
Statistics for 1977 show ten percent (10%) of the population receiving some 
form of Income support (I.e. public assistance, medicaid, or supplemental 
security Income). Approximately one quarter of the census tracts 1n the Board 
are Community Development Block Grant eligible. 

The majority of residences (75%) are multiple family dwellings. Only 
one out of every five homes 1s owner occupied. Some sixty percent (60%) of 
the residents have lived 1n the area for more than five years. 

Fewer than half of the residents over eighteen have completed high school. 
About seventy percent (7C%) of those eighteen to twenty-four have a diploma 
while little more than a third of those over twenty-five have completed high 
O school. 
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Occupatlonally, clerical workers are most numerous; they are followed by 
factory and transport workers; service workers— janitors, security guards, 
waiters, domestics; craftspersons and— mechanics, repairpersons, metal workers, 
carpenters, machinists; and a small percentage are professionals— doctors, nurses, 
teachers, and engineers. 

Long Island City : About 251 of the District population 1 1ves 1n Long 
Island City. Of that group, fifteen percent (15*) is black, eleven percent 
(11%) 1s Mspanlc and the remaining 74% Is primarily white, with a small but 
growing oriental population evident in school statistics. More than a quarter 
of the residents in Long Island City are predominantly black and Mspanlc, and 
live 1n federally funded housing projects. 

This is the only section of the District that has experienced a decrease 
(5%) 1n the over 65 population since 1970. 

Public School statistics reflect the economic and racial mix of the area. 
Of five public schools, three receive Title One funds and three provide bi- 
lingual education. One of the three parochial schools 1n the area also receives 
Title One. Schools reflect the large black and hlspanlc population (approximately 
50% black and 25% hlspanlc), although the public school located near Steinway 
Street has a fairly large white population (59%) and a relatively small black 
population (.12%). The intemedlate school, as might be expected, has a fairly 
even representation of black, hispanlc and other. (The two high schools, Long 
Island City and William Bryant, which 1s nearer to Astoria, draw a boroughwlde 
student population, so their statistics will be considered later in the report). 

A representative of a local community agency described the community as 
"...a poverty area. About eighty percent (80S) are on some type of Social 
Security benefits. . .or receive public assistance." Half of the nineteen census 
tracts 1n this area are Community Development Block Grant eligible. 

Astoria : Beginning north of Broadway Avenue, Astoria comprises 45% of 
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f he District population. While there is a black and hispanic population con- 
centrated around Woods ide Housing in the east and Astoria Housing in the west, 
this neighborhood is more accurately characterized as European ethnic. About 
thirty percent (30%) of the population here is foreign born, with a high 
percentage of second generation immigrants as well. East of Steinway Street 
(except around WoocJside Housing) and a few blocks west of this main shopping 
area, the neighborhood appears more economically advantaged than most of Long 
Island City and western Astoria. 

North of 31st Avenue, Astoria shows a marked increase (12%) in the over 
65 population, although between 31st Avenue and Broadway the increase has been 
minimal (1%). 

While multi -family residences predominate, there are more two and one 
family homes in this area than in Long Island City and about twenty percent 
(20%) of the residences are owner occupied. Five of the twenty-fouf census 
tracts in Astoria are Community Block Development Grant eligible. 

Publ.ic schools west of Steinway Street are all recipients of Title One 
funds; one school in this area has a b1-Hngual program. East of Steinway 
Street, none of the schools receive Title One funds; two have bi-lingual pro- 
grams. Schools reflect different racial patterns; those closer to the housing 
projects have a larger percentage of black and hispanic students, while those 
in central Astoria have a predominantly white population. 

Italian, Greek, Yugoslavian and Spanish communities all have churches 
located in these neighborhoods, which also have a growing Oriental and East 
Indian population. The Spanish speaking population is from a variety of 
Latin American countries, especially Colombia. Few are Puerto Rican. 

Steinway : North of Astoria Boulevard, in what 1s sometimes referred to 
as Steinway, live about 30% qf^the District* residents. Whites comprise 99% 
of the population in this area where one third are foreign born and eight 
percent (C%) are Spanish speaking. Although there are pockets of low income 
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persons 1n this area, on the average the population is more economically stable 
than In parts of the District below Astoria Boulevard. 

Private homes predominate here, more than 1n any other section of the 
District. In addition, at least 33% are owner occupied, well over the District 
average. 

While two of the public schools provide b1 -Ungual education none are 
Title One fund recipients. With the exception of the public school 1n the 
northwest comer of the District, where there 1s a fairly large black and 
hlspanlc population reflective of the Immediate neighborhood, schools are pre- 
dominantly white (77%). None of the census tracts are Community Development 
Block Grant eligible. 

Here, too, the population over s1xty-f1ve (65) has Increased since 1970 
by seven percent (7%). 

CO MMUNITY DISTRICT ONE - ITS ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 

Contacts were made 1n person or by letter with ten representatives of 
community organizations/agencies 1n District One. While there 1s some overlap 
of services provided and many similarities among needs expressed, there are 
also some differentiating patterns reflective of the particular section of 
the district 1n which an organization 1s located. 

In Long Island City, Quallcap Multi-Service Center provides what 1s 
essentially an entitlement program. At nearby Queensbrldge Housing Project, 
the Jacob R11s Neighborhood Settlement House offers a variety of program* 
geared for neighborhood yc-th, e.g? tutoring, athletics, arts and crafts, 
delinquency prevention. The Settlement House also serves as an uBbrella 
organization for the Senior Center, the Health Maintenance Clinic for the 
elderly and a Mental Hygiene Clinic. Services related to drug abuse are the 
focus at A-Way Out., Inc. , which provides rehabilitation, group, famry and 
Individual counseling, as well as vocational planning, academic remediation, 
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delinquency prevention and referral services. The Steinway Child and Family 
Development Center provides psychotherapeutic and educational services' 
to children, families and adults on an outpatient basis. The Center also 
serves as a training ground for social work graduate students an<* psychology 
Interns. 

A variety of programs are offered through the Martin de Porres Center at 
Astoria Housing. 

At the ttfne of the survey, an Entitlement Outreach Program Director 
acquainted us with what she was doing in this program whose funds were soon 
to be discontinued, and a couple of the residents described their perceptions 
of the community and Its needs. Reverend Hsrnande7, minister at Long Island 
City Methodist Chun ^ runs a community Information center which provides assis- 
tance to hispanics, particularly relative to irrmlgration and naturalization 
procedures, but also 1n reference to various entitlements (or benefits). 
Personal and marriage counseling 1s also available here. A large and compre- 
hensive organization, HANAC* provides a wide variety of social and educational 
services, particularly for, but not limited to the Greek population. 

Situated in the more northern section of Astoria (Steinway), the Federation 
of Italian American Societies of Queens provides services to immigrants relative 
to naturalization processes and social services Information. The Astoria Civic 
Association has helped form other community organizations (e.g., Astoria Restoration 
Association, Greater Astoria Historical Society) and sponsors youth athletic 
activities and other community events such as a Health Fair. 

COWUNITY DISTRICT ONE - ITS CONCERNS AND NEEDS 

The District Manager was helpful in providing contacts with these community 
organizations, and in describing some of the problems and concerns facing the 
people of Ms District. He cited crime prevention, family problems, alternative 
schooling for diff icult-to-handle youth and English as a second language 
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as particular needs that might be addressed by educational programs in this 
District. Community representatives reiterated these same concerns, usually 
developing and expanding their scope. 

Given a larger senior population, concerns 1n the northern part of the Dis- 
trict related primarily to senior citizens services, (e.g. entitlement counsel- 
ing, meals on wheels, home care needs) .although counseling, recreation and 
youth programs, health care education, language classes and vocational training 
were also cited as needs here. While concern for senior citizens and for the 
language needs of non-English speaking people was also evident 1n central 
Astoria, the emphasis here and 1n the remaining sections of the District was 
on youth. Remedial and tutorial education, homework assistance, education for 
young teenage mothers, alternative schooling for youth with special problems, 
job skills and employment training, personal and vocational counseling— all 
were frequently cited as needed 1n this area. Many persons specifically men- 
9 tioned local high school equivalency programs and literacy training as Im- 
portant needs. 

Fanily di sanctioning and the need for family outreach programs, parent 
education and assistance 1n family relations were often mentioned, as were 
preventive health services and education, especially in regard to drug abuse. 
Regarding the latter, it was noted that the 198C Health Systems Plan prepared 
by H.S.A. calls for intensive drug nbuse prevention, education and treatment 
services for adolescents in Northwestern Queens. 

A number of representatives cited a lack of recreational facilities and 
programs and particularly emphasized the need for structured recreational 
activities for youth. 

Specifically addressing the needs of the hispanic community, the Puerto 
Rlcan pastor of a Spanish church noted the tendency of hispanic- not to assimi- 
late and the resulting sense of alienation and isolation they experience. Most 
often, economics have been the motivating factor for coming to the, United 
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States and they will spend long hours at work and live in poor conditions in 
order to achieve some economic stability. This leaves little time for obtain- 
ing the language and job skills they need, so frustration is common. He also 
noted the tendency of this population to rely on the spoken, rather than the 
written word, and the consequent need for radio and television publicity if 
services are to be made known to them. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT ONE -- POSSIBILITIES FOR COLLAR »,iUN 

Suggestions for developing a col lege/ community partnership varied. The 
Director of Quail cap suggested a u vintly sponsored meeting at which the 
community could voice its needs and concerns. Similarly, HANaC's director 
thought the college could act as a neutral organization sponsoring regional 
conferences for local people to discuss their needs and be a kind of starting 
point for self-help groups. He also expressed willingness to continue the 
cooperative relation already existing between HANAC and thjp college and 
stressed the need for collaborative efforts in determining community needs. 
He proposed a symposium of community representatives gathered for the purpose 
of doing this at the conclusion of the survey. A-Way Out voiced a need for 
technical, planning and program development assistance for the organization 
itself and also noted that "many doors are open for cooperative efforts." 
Student internships for persons interested in working with the elderly are 
possibilities through Steinway Development Center. Joint programs in citizen- 
ship education and bi -lingual education were suggested by the Federation of 
Italian American Societies while the Astoria Civic Association invited the 
college to attend its civic meetings. * 
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COMMUNITY BOARD I 
STATISTICS 



Long Island City, Astoria, Steinway 



Population 



0- 5 
5-12 
13-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 



' 6.7% 
' 9.5% 
8.6% 
11.6% 
24.4% 
25.7% 
13.5% 



191,000 
(184,000-1975) 
(-4%) 



Median Age 36.57 

A 

Houting 
*1 Family 5% 
*2 Family 20% > 
*3+Faxnily 75% 

Owner occupied 20.9% 
Ranter occupied 79.1% 

Residency in District 

1-5 years 40.9 
6-20 years 35.2 
21+ years 23.9 



White 88.1% 

Black 7.3% 

Puerto Rican 3.5% 

Other 1.2% 



Income 

Median family 

Below poverty 
Above $15,000 

Median unrelated 
individuals 

Below poverty 

*I«.come * Assisted 



Foreign Stock 59.6% 

Native bom 29.0% 

Foreign born 30.6% 

Spanish Language 10.8% 

Italian 16. «. 

Greek 7.0% 



$9,166 

7.4% 
19.5% 

$%037 



Education 

18+ with high] school 42.0% 



18-24 
25+ 



69.4% 
37.6% 



32.2% 

8.9% of total population 



Laborforce 
Clerical 

Operatives # including transport 

Service workers 

Craftsmen, Foremen 

Prof., Tech 

Sales Workers 

Managers, Administrators 

Laborers 

**also included in white/black 



Total, 16+ 


White 


Black 


Puerto^ Rican 


27.1% 


27.1% 


31.6% 


25.5% 


17.7% 


17.3% 


17.5% 


28.2% 


16.1% 


15.8%' 


- 20.8% 


18.3% 


13.4% 


13.7% 


9.6% 


11.4% 


8.4% 


8.1% 


6.3% 


2.7% 


*5.2% 


5.4% 


2.0% 


2.9% 


5.1% 


5.1% 


3.5% 


4.0% 


3.9%, 


3.9% 


4.1% 


4.7% 



♦Schools 

Public Schools 
Intermediate Schools 
High Schools 

Non Public Schools Elementary 
Non Public Schools Secondary • 



To^l Black Hispanic Oriental Other 



10.987 
4,957 
7,089 
7,156 
1,200 



21.1% 
19.7% 
14.2% 



20.4% 
20.9% 
22.4% 



3.8% 
4.7% 
3.6% 



54.7% 
54,7% 
59.8% 
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COMMITY DISTRICT 2 

HUNTERS POINT 
SUNNYSIDE 
WG DSIDE 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT TWO ITS NEIGHBORHOOD AND PEOPLE 
(Hunters Point, Sunnyside, Woodslde) 

Community District Two comprises part of Long Island City, including 
Hunters Point, as well as Sunnyside, Woodside and a small section of Maspeth. 
Bounded by the East River on the west, it is separated from Districts Three 
and Four on the east by the New York connecting railroad, from District One 
on the north by Bridge Plaza, the Long Island Railroad and Northern Boulevard, 
and from Brooklyn and District Five on the south by Newtown Creek and Maurice 
Avenue. 

The estimated population in 1970 was 95,500, although by 1975 this de- 
creased an estimated seven percent (7%) to 89,000. The majority of the popu- 
lation is white, with a significant percentage of persons of foreign stock 
(61%). Irish and Italian ethnics predominate with twelve percent (12%) of 
the population identified as Spanish speaking. School statistics for 1977 
suggest a shift in population toward a younger black, hispanic and oriental 
population, the latter twice as large (proportionately) as is found in Dis- 
trict One. As in District One, statistics indicate r,n increase in the older 
population since 1970. 

In 1970 statistics, six percent (6%) of the families were below the 
federal poverty level while 24% of unrelated individuals were also in this 
category. Statistics for 1977 show about 7.5% of the population receiving 
some form of income support. Only three of the District's thirty (30) census 
tracts are Community Development Block Grant eligible. 

The great majority of residences (77%) are uulcfple family dwellings. 
Less than a quarter of the population own their own homes. Sixty percent 
(60%) have lived in the area for more than five years. 

Approximately half of those eighteen or o^er have^complettd high school. 
About 75% of the eighteen to twenty-four year olds finished high school while 
only 46% of tnose over twenty-five have a diploma. 
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Occupationally, clerical workers are most numerous as in District One. 
Here they are followed by service workers— janitors, security guards, waiters; 
then by factory and transport workers. The percentage of residents employed as 
craftspersons and plant supervisors 1s similiar to that of professionals. 
Hunters Point ; 

Somewhat separated from the rest of the District by the railroad yards is 
the area of Long Island City known as Hunters Point. Aporoximately 6,000 people 
mostly white, low to middle income ethnics, live in this largely industrial and 
manufacturing area. Rezoning for manufacturing in 1960 led to deterioration 
'of neighborhood ser. as, and the closing of the public school a few years later 
supposedly foreshadowed the demise of the residential population. However, 
that population has remained fairly stable 1n this area where sixteen percent 
(16%) of the homes are privately owned. 

Although families have been in the area a long time, there 1s a younger 
population, partic larly hispanlc. In addition, there has been a five percent 
(535) decrease in persons over 65 since 197^ which results 1n an overall popula- 
tion which is younger than the District as a whole. Closer to Bridge Plaza the 
popularion 1s less dense and a proportionately large black and Spanish speaking 
population reside* 1n this heavily industrial and commercial area which is 
Community Development Block Grant eligible. More than seven percent (7%) of 
this small population receives some form of income assistance. 

Presently the ,rea faces th* prospects of development and 1t remains to be 
seen wh< ther a coalition of the diverse interests-business and industry; art, 
culture and recreation Interests; or the residential community-will emerge for 
the benefit of the entire community. 
Long Island City ; 

East of the railroad yards, the rest of Long Island City (home jf about 
4,700 persons) remains primarily industrial. The black and hispanic population 
are more heavily represented 1n areas north of Queens Boulevard. 
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They, and a yrowing oriental population west of 40th Street, are a major source 
of the younger population in the District. 

Multiple family dwellings predominate in this part of Long Island City 
as well as in Hunters Point; Sixteen percent- (15%) of the homes are owner 
occupied, most of them south of the Boulevard. 
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Sunnyside : 

Encompassing the area between 40th Street and New Calvary Cemetery 
from the railroad yards to the Brooklyn Queens Expressway, Sunnyside is a 
markedly older neighborhood although the older population has increased only 
two percent (2%) since 197Q. Sunnyside is higtjly residential area, with 
the main commercial strip centered abound Greenpoint Avenue (which becomes 
Roosevelt Avenue north of the Boulevard). Abo^t 47% of the District popula- 
tion resides here* 

Here, again, multiple family residences are in the majority; approxi- 
mately ten percent (10%) of the dwellings are owner occupied. 

Reflecting the neiohborhood population, PS 150, above Queens Boulevard, has a 
sizable balance of Mack (17%) and even larger, hi spanic (28%) student body as well 
as a significant representation of oriental students (14%). A bilingual pro- 
gram at PS 199, below the Boulevard, reflects the even larger hispanic popu- 
lation there (44%). c 

Woods ide : 

Approximately 41% of the District population lives east and immediately 
north of New Calvary Cemetery irTTfoodside. East of the cemetery and below 
Queens Boulevard, as well as in a section north of Broadway* the neighborhoods 
are characterized by single and two family dwellings with the exception of two 
Mitchell Lama Housing projects near the cemetery. Approximately 65% of tne 
residents are in owner occupied homes, a percentage well above the District 
average pf 21%. White, non-hispanic ethnics seem to predominate in these 
areas which also tend to have a somewhat younger population than Sunnyside, 
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TTliast according to 1970 statistics. Since then Woodside has had a seven 
percent (7%) increase in the over 65 population. 

North of Queens Boulevard and south of Boadway, multi-family dwellings 
predominate again; approximately half of the residences are owner occupied and 
there is a larger hispanic and oriental population, the latter more concen- 
trated between Roosevelt Avenue and Queens Boulevard. 

In the southernmost part of this District, surrounded by two cemeteries 
and the Queens Midtown and Brooklyn Queens Expressways, is a section of Mas- 
peth with about 1,000 residents. This appears to be a relatively young white 
ethnic population, living in single and two family dwellings, 48* of which are 
owner occupied. 

Mors than a third of the school population in Woodside is hispanic. 
Statistics reflect a significant percentage of oriental youngsters, especially 
in PS 12 which has a 22* oriental population. The intermediate school, 
Woodside Junior High, is probably most representative of the' racial and ethnic 
distribution of the District; it gives ample evidence of the growing hispanic 
population. A Brookings Institute Study recognized the pattern of immigra- 
tion into the Woodside/Sunnyside community as indicated by admission of the 
children to IS 125 (Woodside JHS). Over a four year period, 256 children from 
forty-four countries entered the school. Almost half were from Spanish speak- 
ing countries of the Caribbean and of Central and South America; 18% were 
oriental; about 11% from the Middle East and 7% from Eastern European coun- 
tries. The rest were from Europe or from English or French speaking countries 
of the Caribbean. Countries most often the place of orgin were: Colombia 
(40 'tud^nts), Dominican Republic (23), Ecuador (23), Korea (21), Guyana (17), 
Taiwan (14) and Hong Kong (11). 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT TWO - ITS ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 



Contacts were made with ten community representatives. The Long Island 
City Interblock Association in Hunters Point primarily tries to keep the local 
area in good condition and particularly works at maintaining a new park in 
the area. St. Mary's Parish has the only elementary school in Hunters Point. 
A weekly bulletin keeps parishioners aware of both parish and neighborhood 
events. An apparently thriving Senior Center is also housed here. It provides 
entitlement Information, a lunch program, legal and health assistance and a 
variety of educational and recreational programs. 

Two of the organizations focus primarily, although not exclusively, on 
services for the elderly. Sunnyside Community Services provides considerable 
assistance to homebound persons and-has developed creative alternatives, such as 
Its Homecare Project, to Institutionalization of senior adults. They are in- 
volved in offering social services, meals, recreational and educational activi- 
ties for people 60 or older, A large volunteer corps makes possible the broad 
range of services offered. The Senior Assistance Center , in nearby Woodslde, 
serves residents 50 years of age and older, or. their Immediate family, by pro- 
viding social services and mental^ health services, the latter Including long 
and short term therapy, psychiatric services, and crisis intervention. 

Woodslde on the Move and Gateway Community Restoration were both started 
1n an effort to preserve and Improve the quality of life 1n the community 
through commercial revltab'zatlon projects, cultural events for c 1 ! ages, and 
youth programs. Woodslde on the Move also runs a local employment iervice for 
Woodslders, home Improvement courses, and workshops for merchants. They are 
engaged 1n a joint effort with Sunnyside Community Services to build a small 
scale, non-institutionalized housing project for senior adults. < 
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Gateway has been involved in housing issues, ha* a general information and 
referral service and is currently developing an after school and evening pro- 
gram at Woodside Junior High through a grant from the New York City Youth Board. 

The Armenian General Benevolent Union (AGBU) offers job placement and 
vocational counseling; immigration counseling and citizenship orientation pro- 
grams; ESL and cultural activities. It is also involved in CETA training pro- 
grams which conform to "government eligibility requirements. The majority of 
services described above are for persons of Armenian descent, whether Immigrants 
or citizens. 

Dr. Kim of John Jay College serves on the New York State Ethnic Council 
and 1s apparently well known within the Korean corrmunity . He provided Informa- 
tion about that conrnunity's particular need? , and also recommended additional 
contacts. • . 

The Korean Amer4can Women *s Association was founded by Mrs. Yum with the 
encouragement of Dr. Kim, ts provide support and assistance to Korean women. 
Mrs. Yum herself maintains a hot line for Korean women. Through a scholarship 
to the New School, Mrs. Yum is pursuing studies 1n sociology to enable her to 
Increase her effectiveness^ on the hot line and in addressing the needs of the 
Korean community 1n general. : * 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT TWO - ITS CONCERNS AND NEEDS 

William O'SulUvan, Assistant District Manager, offered a broad overview 

■v 

of community needs and concerns. He noted the very large senior population 1n 

the District and the many needs they have. He also expressed concern about 

< 

problems connected with youth, aggravated by alcohol abuse and limited recrea- 
tional facilities and activities. The adjustment and concomitant problems faced 
by an Increasing oriental population, especially the Korean people, were noted 
as well as economic development and housing related needs. 
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teeds and program Ideas suggested by other community representatives 
tend to fall Into the same categories. 

Additional soda! services for the elderly, particularly those who are 
homebound, was cited as a definite need by the two organizations who work 
with older adults. Particular concern for the frail and confi»sed elderly 
was also noted. Both organizations asked that courses be made available to 
senior adults in their neighborhoods. 



Youth problems were highlighted by almost every contact. The lack of 
youth services, and the absence of recreational and employment opportunities 
compounds problems caused by Increased use of alcohol and drugs and Inter- 
generational d1ff1cul1t1es. Skills training, employment counseling and train- 
ing, High School equivalency and recreational programs for youth were cited 
frequently as specific needs. Embracing both youth and seniors and extending 
beyond them were needs expressed relative to family life. Parent education, 
family educational experiences and 1ntergenerat1onal activities were seen as 
potential solutions to some youth problems and 1ntergenerat1onal tensions. 

The special needs of Immigrants centered on English as a second language, 
and programs for integration Into American society which would alio alert 
people to the+r rights and responsibilities 1n that society were noted by 
most respondents. Prom another perspective, several noted the need to have 
programs that would develop among all 1n the community an appreciation for the 
arrfqueness of each culture present, as well as a respect for one's own culture. 



Community representatives 'here felt there was fairly strong discrimination 
against blacks and considerable resentment toward hlspanlcs. This 1s not seen 
as the case with the oriental community '/hose behavior and Hfe-style are 
perceived as more consonant with that of the traditional community.. 
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Several of the respondents expressed the need for programs that would 
address Issues of neighborhood stability.; e.g. home Improvement courses, neigh- 
borhood preservation activities; programs for merchants*- Of particular concern 
to the westerrmost section of this district 1s the question of projected 
development and Its Impact on the neighborhood. , Reverend Walsh of St. Mary's 
was particularly aware of this situation, noting that some residents are al- 
ready being pressured to sell their property. He cited a need for 
assistance 1n neighborhood planning so that residents could help determine the 
future of their neighborhood. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT TWO — POSSIBILITIES FOR COLLABORATION 

Sunnyslde Community Services expressed Interest 1n exploring possibi- 
lities for collaboration with a working committee established for that pur- 
pose. Woodslde on the Move noted the possibility of joint program develop- 
ment 1n meeting the needs of youth, the unskilled unemployed and the non- 
English speaking residents. Woodslde as well as Gateway would like to explore 
the feasibility of having LaGuardla students as Interns 1n their organiza- 
tions and Gateway noted the potential of local businesses as sites for career 
education programs. Gateway also suggested joint planning of programs with 
Gateway's particular contribution being that of providing facilities for 
neighborhood based programs. The Armenian General Benevolent Union welcomed 
the possibility of assistance 1n designing programs to address the needs of 
the Immigrant population. 

Both Mrs. Yum and Dr. K1m expressed interest in developing a definite 
relationship with the college, particularly 1n relation to cultural programs. 
Reverena, Walsh of St. Mary's asked 1f the college could assist with neighbor- 
hood planning and suggested participation 1n a local meeting being held to 
explore this concern St. Mary's would be willing to publish brief items re- 
garding current events a.id programs at the college which might be of interest, 
to the community. 
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*1977 Statistics 
All others are 1970 



COMMUNITY BOARD 2 

n 

STATISTICS 



Long Island City (Hunters Point ) , 
Sunnyside, Woodside , Maspeth (a section) 



Population 

0- 5 

5-12 
13-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 



6.0% 
8.1% 
6.9% 
9.6% 
25.2% 
28.1% 
15.9% 



95,566 

(89,000-1975) 
(-7%) 



Median Age 40.06 



White 92.9% 
Blade 2.8% 
Puerto Rican 2 • 3% 
Other 1 . 2% 



Foreign Stock 61.3% 

Native born 31.0% 

Foreign bom 30.3% 
Spanish Language . 12.3% 

Irish Stock 11.1% 

Italian Stock 8.9% 

Other America 5.0% 



Housing 

♦1 Family 7% 

*2 Family 16% 

*3+Family 77% 

Owner occupied 
Renter occupied 



21.1% 
78.9% 



Residency in District 
1-S years 40.9% 
6-20 years 35 . 2% 
21+ years 23.8% 



Income 

Median family $9,587 

Below poverty 5.7% 

Above $15,000 . 23.9% 



Education 

18+ with high school 50.2% 
18-24 75.5% 
25+ 46.6% 



Median unrelated $4,202 

Below provety 24.3% 
♦Income Assisted 7.4% Total population 



Laborforce 


Total, 16+ 


White 


Black 


Puerto Rican 


Clerical 


31.8% 


31.9% 


33.5% ^ 


20.3% 


Service Workers 


1 13.9% 


13.9% 


19.7% 


17.9% 


Operatives, including transport 


12.8% 


12.7% 


17.6% 


27.3% 


Craftsmen, Foremen 


11.6% 


11.9% 


6.3% 


11.4% 


Prof., Tech 


11.4% 


11.1% 


9.0% 


5.9% 


Managers, Administrators 


6.6% 


6.6% 


3.1% 


3.6% 


Sales Workers 


5.6% 


5.6% 


3.2% 


3.1% 


Laborers 


2.8% 


2.9% 


2.9% 


4.3% 


** also included in white/black 











♦Schools 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Oriental 


Other 


Public Schools 


4,489 


5.0% 


36.0% 


14.5% 


44.6% 


Intermediate Schools 


1,787 


14.4% 


34.1% 


10.5% 


41.0% 


High Schools 


4,134 


15.1% 


33.1% 


4.2% 


47.6% 


Vocational/Technical Indep. 


413 


29.0% 


22.0% 


o;o% 


49.0*. 


Non Public Elementary Schools 


3,284 










Non Public Secondary Schools 


257 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT S 
JACKSON HEIGHTS 
EAST ELMHURST 
NORTH CORONA 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT THREE — ITS NEIGHBORHOODS AND PEOPLE 

v ■ 

(Jackson Heights, East Elmhurst, North Corona) 

y 

Community District Three, including Jackson Heights, East Elmhurst and North 
Corona 1n Its boundaries, is outlined by the Grand Central Parkway on the north 
and east, the Brooklyn Queens Expressway on the west where it borders District 
One and Roosevelt Avenue on the south where it. borders District Four. 

The population was estimated at 123,000 in 1970 and at 120,000 1n 1975— a 
3% decrease. As 1n Districts One and Two, the population 1s predominantly 
white, although the percentage here 1s considerably less (76%). More than half 
of the population 1s of foralgrr stock, thirty percent (30%) of them actually 
foreign born. Italians are the major etM1c group, representing about nine per- 
cent (9%) of the population. A larger percentage are from a variety of Spanish 
speaking countries (16%). School statistics for 1977 reflect a large black 
and Mspanlc population and suggest a growing oriental representation as well. 

Statistics for 1970 estimated that 6.5% cf the families were below the 
. federal" poverty level while 27% of unrelated Individuals were also in this 
category. According to 1977 statistics, more than ten percent(l0%) are receiv- 
ing some form of income support and one third of the census tracts in the District 
■are Coimuinity Development Block Grant eligible. 

The majority of residence? are multiple family dwellings (66%). Approxi- 
mately one third of the homes are owner occupied and 57% of the residents have 
lived in the area. for more than five years. 

Slightly more than half the residents over 18 have completed high s- iooI. 
Figures for 18-24 year olds are only about 20% higher. 

- Here, again, clerical workers are most numerous. Professionals, engineers, 
and technicians rank next, followed closely by service workers and factory, In- 
dustry and transport workers. It is likely that the nearby location of Elmhurst 
Hospital contributes to the higher percentage of professionals" in this district. 
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Jackson He ights ; Approximately seventy percent (70%) of the District 
population lives in Jackson Heights. Extending from Grand Central Parkway 
to Roosevelt Avenue and from the Brooklyn Queens Expressway to approximately 
94th Street, this neighborhood was characterized by one community member as 
"predominantly white, middle to upper middle class, with a predominance of 
Italian, Irish, Jewish and some Greek ethnic?/' The hispanic population here, 
as in all parts of the District, is growing as is the oriental population. 

Movinc f *om south to north,- patterns of age, residence, and home owner- 
ship emerge.. Between Roosevelt Avenue and Northern Boulevard the popJatior 
Is older, and the percentage of persons over 65 reaches into the 20 thousands. 
Population estimates (1975) from the Department of Aging show a sixteen percent 
(16%) Increase 1n the over 65 population 1n this part of the District si ,ce 1970 

Less than twenty percent (2055) of the residents are home ownt ^ in this 
area of predominantly multlfamlly dwellings (88%), Neighborhood »i ility 
approaches the District average (57%). 

North of Northern Boulevard, the median age 1s considerably younger and 
most tracts show a smaller than average percentage of over 65 persons. In 
addition, 1975 statistics Indicate an sight percent (8%) decrease in that popu- 
/ lation here. About two-fifths of the Jackson Heights population lives here . 
above the Boulevard where home owners represent about 55% of the population 
and dwellings are predominantly one and two family homes and cooperative apart- 
ments. Here too, v the percentage of persons living in the neighborhood six or 
more years 1s similar to that for the District as a whole. 

The presence of a Hebrew sch ol as well as four synagogues attests to & 
sizzle Jewish population in Jackson Heights. One Greek church and school 
(300 students) is a reminder of the Greek presence. 
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Statistics for public schools in the western section of Jackson Heights 
show more than nine percent (9%) of the population to be oriental and almost a 
third tr'spanic with a small black representation. The two other public schools 
in Jackson Heights, both located near the eastern part of this neighborhood, 
ha*e bi-lingual programs. At the present time the Chinese and Italian popu- 
lations are sufficiently large to warrant a bi-lingual teacher in both these 
langi Reflecting the dominant population of North Corona, both these 

schools have a large black and even larger hispanic (43%) population. As in 
other districts, the Intermediate School probably best reflects the diversity 
of the school age population. A Title One recipient, along with the two 
other schools just cited, the Intermediate School has a population that is 36% 
hispanic, 28% black, and six percent C6%) oriental. 

East Elmhurst : A community representative described East Elmhurst, which 
represents seven percent (7%) of District Three population, as predominantly 
black, middle to upper middle class. Indeed, 89% of the population in this 
area is black. Here, as in the northern section of Jackson eights, one and 
two family homes predominate and about 59% are owner occupied. The median age 
is below the District average as is the percentage of residents over 65. . 
However, Department of Aging statistics indicate a sixteen percent (16%) in- 
crease of persons over 65 in this general orea. The perc^^tage of foreign 
stock is considerably smaller th^n the District average, as is the Spanish 
speaking population. On the other hand the percentage of persons residing in 
the neighborhood for morfc than five years is greater (69%) than the District 
average. 

Unlike Jackson HeightSwhere the percentage of public assistance recipients 
is below the District average', in East Elmhurs. it is approximately 17%. However 
1ftii high percentage jnay be due to the presence of Elmhurst Manor Adult Home 
(300 occupants) whose omission from the calculations brings the percentage down 
tc around twelve percent (12%). 
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Two of the census tracts in this neighborhood are Community Development 
Block Grant eligible. 

The public school in East Elmhurst has almost a fifty percent (50%) 
black population and a sizeable hispanic one (30%), although it is likely that 
some of the hispanic students come from below Astoria Boulevard in North Corona 
where the '.anish speaking population is larger. Both the public and parochial 
schools in East Elmhurst are Title One recipients, 

North Corona : Extending east of Junction Boulevard between Astoria Boule- 
k vard and Roosevelt Avenue, North Corona is the home of 22% of the District 
Three population. Two different community persons described the area as pre- 
dominantly black and hispar'c, of low to moderate income. In feet, about 
twenty percent (20%) receive Income assistance, ten percent (10%) above the Dis- 
trict average. 

Except for the Greek school, all of the schools in the area receive 
Title One funds and two have bi-lingual programs, School statistics collaborate 
the black/hispamc designation of the neighborhood. A 

The median age is considerably younger than that of the District and the 
percentage of persons over 65 is low (9.7%). Departpient of Aging statistics 
show a five percent (5%) decrease in this latter population. 

The percentage of homeowners is slightly above the average in this area 
where two family and multiple family dwellings are most in evidence. Neighbor- 
hood stability is a bit below average. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT THREE — ITS ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 

Four community organizations/agencies were visited in Board 3, all of 
them in East Elmhurst or North Corona. Two sites visited are components of 
Elmcor Youth and Adult Activities, Inc. a comprehensive community organization 
which provides a broad range of recreational, cultural and human service programs 
The Senior Center provides lunch programs, cultural arts seminars, recreational 

o 
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activities and trip programs for over two hundred (200) seniors in the Corona- 
East Elrhurst Community. 'Only the lunch program is government funded. 

Thw community services component of Elmcbr sponsors a number of programs 
such as the Youth Community Conservation Improvement Program, CETA VI Out- 
reach program, CETA VI Revi t^ization, Youth Employment Program, Pre-School 
and Cultural program, Rehabilitation Program, T.A.P Center, and a variety of 
neighborhood services related to education, social service, housing and con- 
sumer problems, as well as senior citizens problems. The center tries to main- 
tain regular contact with government agencies so they are aware of and helping 
to meet neighborhood needs. 

Also located *n North Corona, the Corona Congregational Church sponsors a 
Head Start program and a Senior Center, as well as counseling services of 

various kinds provided by volunteers from the community. Presently the Church 

^ i / 

is constructing a community center which will be used for a wide spectrum of 
educational, recreational and social services. 

The District Manager noted the service limitations in North Corona and 
East Elmhurst, with the exception of health related services which she feels 
are well covered. She noted that PS 69 sponsors an ESL program for the oriental 
population and that an Adult Education Program sponsored by the Jackson Heights 
Civic Association and the Jackson Heights Community Development Corporation is 
housed at IS 227. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT THREE - ITS CONCERNS AND NEEDS 

7 ' ' 

Addressing the question of concerns the District Manager, Ms. Sarro, 
noted in particular the assimilation of immigrants into American life and ex- 
, pressed fear that failure to assimilate would destroy the community. District 
Three hopes to develop a program to address this concern. 1 How to deal with 
illegal aliens was also a question she raised. Reverend Sherard commented on 
the need for ESL classes, given the growing hispanic population in North Corona. 
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Lack of recreational facilities and of .arvices for seniors were also 
mentioned by Ms. Sarro. Needs expressed by Ann Henderson, the director of the 
Senior Center, related to facilities to service the mentally and physically 
frail, and services for the homebound. Weekend activities, workshops on entitle- 
ments and transportation were other major concerns she had for the senior popu- 
lation. 

Both Ms. Wool ford of Elmcor and Revtrend Sherard of the Congregational 
Church raised the need for parent education, the latter citing especially the 
importance of parental involvement in the activities of youth. 

Reverend Sherard also emphasized what he setf as a need for ongoing guidance 
for youth and flexible educational institutions to better meet their needs. 
Ways must be found to tap the human talent and resources so that people can 
help themselves. In a similar vein, Ms. Woolford suggested the need for recrea- 
tional and vocational programs for young adults as well as remedial education 
programs. ' 
> Looking to the economic development of the community, Ms. Woolford also 

voiced a need for training for community business owners, for project managers 
and for community organization staff. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT THREE - POSSIBILITIES FOR COLLABORATION 

Reverend Sherard is eager for off campus programs at the projected Community 
Center. He al*o sees possibilities for student internships there. 

Ms. Woolford, too, mentioned the possibility of student interns working at 
Elmcor. 
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*1977 Statistics 
All others are 1970 



COMMUNITY BOARD 3 Jackson Heights , East glmhurst, North Corona 
STATISTICS f 



Population 



0- 5 
5-12 
13-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 



6.8% 
8.7% 
,7.4% 
9.9% 
26.5% 
26.7% 
13.8% 



J 123,651 
(120,000-1975) 
(-3%) 



Median Age 37.36 
Housing 

*1 Family 10% 

*2 Family 24% 

*3+Family 66% 

Owener occupied 32.2% 
Renter occupied 67.8% 

Residency in District 

-i-5 years 43.1% 
6-20 years 40.7% 
21+ years 16:2% 



White 


75.9% 


Foreign Stock 


56.9% 


Bio _t- 

Bla&c 




Native born 




Puerto Rican 


2.1% 


Foreign born 


30.2% 


Other 


2.2% 


Spanish Language 


16.6% 






Other America 


11.5% 






Italian Stock 


9.2% 


Income 




Education 





Median Family 

Below poverty 
Above $15,000 

Median unrelated 

Below poverty* 

♦Income assisted 



$9,800 18+ with high school 54.8% 



18-24 
25+ 



72.2% 
52.2% 



6.5% 

26.9% 

$4,570 

23.6% 

10.7% total population 



Laborforce 


total 


16+ 


White 


Black 


Puerto Rican** 


Clerical 


28. 


0% 


29.2% 


23.8% 


22.7% 


Prof. Tech ^ 
Service workers 


14. 


2% 


14.8% 


10.8% 


5.4% 


13. 


8% 


11.6% 


22.9% 


13.8% 


Operatives, including transport 


13. 


5% 


12.4% 


16.8% 


28.8% 


Craftsmen/Foremen 


9. 


9% 


10.2% 


9.2% 


10.6% 


Managers/Administrators 


7. 


3% 


8.2% 


3.9% 


0.4% 


Sales Workers 


6. 


7% 


7.7% 


3.0% 


5.7% 


Laborers 


2. 


7% 


2.1% 


5.2% 


1.7% 


"also included in white/black 













•Schools ■ Total Black Hispanic Oriental Other 

Public Schools 4,30.3 34.0% 37.8% 4.8% 23.4% 

Intermediate 1,599 28.0% 35.7% 5.9% 30.5% 
Non Public Elementary 
Non Public Secondary 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT FOUR - ITS NEIGHBORHOOD AND PEOPLE 
(Elmhurst, Corona) 

Community District Four includes the neighborhoods of Elmhurst and Corona. 
The New York connecting railroad forms its western border, separating it from 
District Two, while the Grand Central on the east separates it from Flushing* 
The Horace Harding Expressway forms the southern boundary and Roosevelt, Boule- 
vard the northern, separating it from Districts Five and Six and District Three, 
respectively. 

In 1970 the population was estimated at 108,000. By 1975 this increased 

* • 

2.5% to 111,000. The population is predominantly white and has the largest 
percentage of Spanish language speakers. Italian stock constitutes a sizeable 
proportion of the population (12%). 

> 

As was true in other Districts* school statistics reflect changes in the 
population between 1970 and 1977, indicating an increase in blacks, hispanics 
and orientals. ^ * . 

In 1970, five percent (5%) of the families were below the federal poverty 
level, while 21% of unrelated individuals were also in this category. These 
figures are the lowest of the four districts thus far considered. By 1977, 
statistics show about 9.7% of the total population receiving some kind of in- 
come support. Ten of the District's 29 census tracts are Community Development 
Block Grant eligible. Six (6) of those tracts are shared with District Three. 

More than three fourths of the residences are multiple family dwellings. 
Less than a quarter own their own homes, while fewer than half have lived in 
the area for more than five years. (In- the other Districts this figure is near 
or over 60%.) 

At least half of the residents over eighteen (18) have completed high 
school, with a much higher percentage of eighteen to twenty-four year olds fall- 

4ngh in this category (75%) and 54% of those over 25 holding diplomas. <- 

Occupational ly, workers fall into a similar distribution as in District 
O ■ — Thwn fl i ? 1 t hr > i, ih hfi r e there are a few more professionals, and factory/transport 
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mama*, workers outnumber service workers. $3 
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Corona : Separated from North Corona by Roosevelt Boulevard and sharing six of 
its census tracts, Corona is home for forty percent (40%) of the District Four 
population. The area touching both Districts is predominantly hispanic. The 
public -school, which receives Title One funds and has a bilingual program, shows 
a 75% hispanic student body. 

The population here appears more stable than the district average, fifty 
percent (50%) having lived in the area five or more years. However, it is 
somewhat less stable when compared to the average for nearby District Three* 

Almost thirty percent (30%) are homeowners in neighborhoods of mixed housing 

Public Assistance recipients constitute twenty percent (20%) of the popu- 
lation in this area which is a relatively young one, falling a good five years 
below the median age for the District. Since 1970, there has been a five per- 
cent (-5%) decrease in those over 65 . 

The rest of Corona consists of a diversity of people: blacks, hispanics, 
orientals and whites— especially Italian ethnics— with hispanics constituting 
about twenty percent (20%). About 35% are homeowners, most of them in two 
family dwellings near the eastern border of the District. As can be expected, 
an increase in multiple family dwellings is accompanied by a decrease in home 
owners. This occurs especially around the housing project which borders Horace 
Hardinc Boulevard. 

0 

Elmhurst : Sixty percent (60%) of-the District lives in Elmhurst. While 
there appear to be some areas more predominantly populated by a particular race 
or ethnic group (e.g. the Spanish speaking near Roosevelt Avenue; hispanics and 
orientals below Corona Avenue; white ethnics in the triangle formed by Queens 
Boulevard and the D+«tHctt western and southern boundaries; orientals and East 
Indians in the northwest parts of the District); and while there are neighbor- 
hoods with distinctive housing characteristics (e.g. multiple family dwellings 
and few homeowners near Roosevelt Avenue), sharp distinctions are less evident 
than in some other neighborhoods. 
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A, quarter of the census tracts have persons receiving above average in- 
come support, especially just west of Corona near Jackson Heights and in the 
northwest comer of the District where an adult home accounts for about ten 
percent (10%) of the tract population. Most other areas are well below the 
district average of 9.7%. 

Every public school in the District has a bilingual program and statistics 
reflect the ethnic concentrations described above;, e.g. all three schools have 
approximately a twenty percent (20%) oriental population; the school nearest 
Corona has a fifteen percent (15%) black peculation while that in the south- 
west corner of the district has less than one percent (1%) black population and 
more than 54% white— the highest in the District.' In northern Elmhurst, a 53% 
hispanic school population reflects the concentration of Spanish speaking per- 
sons near Roosevelt Avenue. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT FOUR ~ ITS ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 

Contacts were made viith three organizations by letter and with the Dis- 
trict Manager in person. Two of the organizations recommended were in Elmhurst 
while the third, the Chinatown Planning Council, is actually located outside the 
District in Flushing, although persons from the District benefit from its programs. 

The Chinatown Planning Council provides a variety of social services, 
vocational training, housing assistance, youth and senior citizen programs, 
English classes, adult education classes, cultural and arts programs and em- 
ployment referrals. Eligibility varies according to the program but is usually 
related to age or income. The Casa Social Cultural Ecuatoriana provides infor- 
mation to the whole community re: all aspects of Ecuadorian life and history, 
library services and a speakers bureau, There are no eligibility requirements 
(although the district manager has the impression that they are limited to 
Ecuadorians). 
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Your Block Association puts particular emphasis on monitoring city agendy 
effectiveness and on neighborhood improvement. A newsletter is published six 
times a year which reports progress as well as work to be done on issues of 
concern to residents, along with helpful hints for improving problematic con- 
ditions. The publication demonstrates a real effort to bring together the 
diverse population in a way that benefits all. It also provides information 
re: activities in the community. 

According to the District manager , senior service^ are well supplied in 
the area. Besides regular community board services, District Four plans to 
run a housing program in the >all of 1980 and has recently formed a youth 
committee. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT FOUR ~ ITS C0NCER1S AND NEEDS 

The District manager noted major problem areas related to housing; youth 
and the large Immigrant population. ESL, citizen training and cultural under- 
standing, as well.; as technical skills are needed for the latter population. 
Mr. Rowan noted that ethnic tension has decreased since more family units have 
developed among the immigrant population which was originally predominantly 
young single persons. The Ecuadorian society noted the need for ESL and GED 
as well as social services to assist the immigrant population*' 

Recreational facilities for youth and alternative sch^bling to address 
the dropout problem are also needed. There is some racial tension between 
black and Italian youth in Corona which was once a predominantly Italian neigh- 
borhood. Involvement in drugs and low-level organized crime are also youth 

\ 

problems needing attention. Concerns about vouth were also verbalized by Your 
Block Association which saw the need for a youth center and for more youth 
employment. Gangs and crime were problems noted by the Chinatown Planning 
Council. 

Health care and programs for retarded childred were rjeeds cited also by 
the Chinatown Planning Council. 
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Regarding issues around housing, Mr. Rowan noted that block associations 
tend to be very unsophisticated and need help in addressing housing needs. In 
general, he felt that Corona organizations are not well organized or effective. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT FOUR'- POSSIBILITIES FOR COLLABORATION 

• ■ ) ■ 

The Chinatown Planning Council suggested that a thorough understanding 
of each other's organization, services and functions could help in meeting 
community needs more effectively. The Ecuadorian Society suggested that 
someone attend its meetings so that community problems could be openly dis- 
cussed together. 
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Elmhurst , Corona 



**1977 Statistics 
All others are 1970 



Population 



0- 5 
5-12 
13-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 



7.2% 
8.5% 
7.1% 
11.3% 
30.0% 
24.5% 
11.2% 



108,251 

111,000 
(+2.5%) 



White 90.1% 

Black 3.1% 

Puerto Rican 2.5% 

Other * 4.2% 



Foreign Stock , 67.14 

Native born * 28.5% 

Foreign born 38.6% 

Spanish Language 23.5% 

Other America 13.6% 

Italian Stock 11.7% 



Median Age 34.06% 



Housing 

*1 Family 7% 

*2 Family 16% 

*3 Family 78% 

Owned occupied 22.7% 
Renter occupied 77.3% 

Residency in District 



1-5 years 
6-20 years 
21+ years 



56.5% 
29.4% 
14.1% 



Income 



Education 



Median Family $9,971" 18+ with high school 57.2% 



Below poverty 5.2% 

Above $15, (SOP 29.5% 

Median unrelated $4,788 

Below p vety - 20.9% 

Income assistec 9.7% 



10-24 
25+ 



75.8% 
54.0% 



Laborforce 


Total 16+ 


White 


Black 


Puerto Rican 


Clerical 


28.3% 


28.6% 


28.4% 


23.5% 


Prof,, Tech. 


16.2% 


15.1% 


22.4% 


8.8% 


Operatives, including transport 


13.1% 


13.2% 


IS. 5% 


21. i% 


Service workers 


11.2% 


11.1% 


12.6% 


19.9% 


Craftsmen/Foremen 


10.1% 


10.6%" 


4.7% 


7.9% 


Managers/Administrators 


8.3% 


8.2% 


* 6.2% 


6.2% 


Sales workers 


7.2% 


7.4% 


4.8% - 


r 5.5% 


Laborers 


* 2.4% 


2.5% 


-2 ;9% 


1.9% 


**also included in White/Black 











♦Schools 


Total 


ack 


Hispanic 


Oriental 


Other 


Public Schools 


6,361 


9.8% 


50. 


1% 


12.3% 


27.9% 


Intermediate 


2,227 


22.8% 


49. 


0% 


6.7% 


21.5% 


High Schools 


4,862 


16.3% 


37. 


1% 


8.9% 


37.6% 


Non Public Elementary 


2,748 












Non Public Secondary 


180 
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COMMUNITY DISTR ICT 5 
MASPETH 
RIDGEWOOD 
GLENDALE 
MIDDLE VILLAGE 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT FIVE - ITS NEIGHBORHOODS AND PEOP LE 
(Maspeth, Ridgewood, Glendale, Middle Village) 

Community District Five comprises Maspeth, Ridgewood, Glendale and Middle 
Village. For purposes of the assessment, only Maspeth and Ridgewood were 
studied in any detail. These neighborhoods border on Queens Community District 
Two and Brooklyn District Four, respectively, 

In 1970, the population of the District was 160,000; sixty pfercent (60%) 
live in Ridgewood and Maspeth. An extremely high percentage of the population 
is white. About half are of foreign stock, primarly German and Italian. A 
very small percentage (2%) is Spanish speaking. 

School statistics suggest some change in the population since 1970 with 
a small increase in blacks and hispanics. 

In 1970, 5.4% of the families in the District were considered below the 
poverty level while 32% of unrelated individuals were in that category. Sta- 
tistics for 1977 show less than two percent (2%) of the total population re- 
ceiving income support. 

In the District as a whole, two family and multiple fanily dwellings are 
equally represented; about twenty percent (20%) are single family homes. This 
District has, by far, the largest percentage of home owners, as well as the 
most stable population. More than 65% have lived in the area for more than 
five years; 43% are home owners. 

Fewer than half the residents over eighteen have completed high school; 
little more than a third over age 25 have done so, while 75% of those between 
eicjiteen and twenty-four have a diploma. 

As in all other districts studied, clerical workers account for the largest 
percentage of the work force. They are followed by industry and transportation 
workers; craftspeople and supervisors and service workers, with a small percen- 
tage of professionals 
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Maspeth and Ridgewood each match closely with the percentages described 
for the District as a whole. 

Maspeth : Maspeth appears to have a slightly younger population and a 
greater percentage of home owners (55%). However, income support statistics 
are higher here than for .the District as a whole and Department of Aging Sta- < 
tistics show an eighteen percent (18%) increase in the over 65 population since 
1975. 

It is possiole that the public and intermediate schools near District Two, 
both of which have bilingual programs, draw many of the hispanic and oriental 
students from nearby Woodside and contribute somewhat to the higher percentage 
of black, hispanic and oriental students than might otherwise be expected*. 

Ridgewood : Ridgewood differs from Maspeth in the smaller percentage of 
home owners (24%), the somewhat greater number of multiple family dwellings, 
the slightly older population, and the exceedingly small percentage of persons 
receiving income support (less than one percent- 1%). This neighborhood has Md 
a six percent (6%) increase in its over 65 population. 

The southern corner of this neighborhood, even in 1970, had a twelve 
percent (12%) Spanish speaking population. As of 1977, the public school there, 
with a bilingual program, reflects a 32% hispanic student body and a small 
black student population. While percentages of black, hispanic and oriental 
students in other Ridgewood schools are relatively small, they do show a 
definite change from the less than one percent (1%) black, hispanic and orien- 
tal population of 1970. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT FIVE-ITS ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES-ITS NEEDS AND CONCERNS 

Contacts" were made with two conmunity organizations, one of them the 
DiSwrict Manager's office . The other was the Queens Youth Outreach Project , 
actually located in Glendale, which provides short term counseling, job place- 
ment and drug program referral . 



♦According to the Queens College study cited earlier, Maspeth "was the only area 
Identified as predominantly 'other white 1 . " 
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The director of Queens Youth Outreach cited family disintegration, tru- 
ancy and drug abuse as particular problems in the coirmunity and identified 
youth services, job development and vocational counseling as areas of need. 
He noted, in particular, the lack of organized youth activities, especially 
for girls, as well as lack of jobs for middle class youth. 

Mrs. PI anken, then District Manager of District Five, also identified the 
same needs and concerns. She elaborated on the additional strain in inter- 
generational .difficulties that results from the tendency of the adult ethnic 
population to stay removed from the mainstream of society. She also noted 
that many so called "crime 11 related concerns stem from these problems. 

She feel$ that parent education, drug education, and courses in personal 
professional development should receive high priority. 

Programs to enhance small business would also be helpful. Efforts are 
presently being made iu Maspeth to expand industry, and employment training 
is needed for the hardcore unemployed. 

Senior citizens are fairly well served. The District itself provides 
a monthly "one-stop" day when senior adults can have any entitlement-related 
affairs handled. 

Racial tension is virtually non-existent, mostly because of high popu- 
lation stability. Mrs. Planken mentioned a Yugoslavian community that has 
been in the area for about seven years but which has remained completely iso- 
lated. She was particularly concerned about the youth of this community. 

Time and again, Mrs. Planken stated the need for education in government, 
and for ways to help people realize that they are the government, that they 
have power. 

COMMUNITY DISTRICT FIVE -- POSSIBILITIES FOR COLLABORATION 

The Director of Queens Youth Outreach indicated that there was a need for 
volunteers to work on the agency 1 s hot lines and that training would be provided 
^ to all volunteers. 
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COMMUNITY BOARD 5 Ridqewood, Maspeth, Glendale, Middle Village 
STATISTICS 



Population 

0-5 6 
5-12 9 

13-17 7 

18-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 



7% 
3% 
9% 
9.7% 
22.5% 
28.3% 
15.5% 



160,000 (R/M - 97,000) 

White 



Black 

Puerto Rican 
Other 



98.8% 
.2% 
.5% 
.4% 



Median Age 39.67% 



Foreign Stock 50.3% 

Native born 30.8% 

Foreign born 19.5% 

Spanish Lanugage 1.8% 

Germany 13.3% 

Italy 13.1% 



Housing 

*1 Family 20% 

*2 Family 40% 

*3+Family 40% 

Owner occupied 43.1% 
Renter occupied 56.9% 

Residency in District 

2-5 years 34 . 2 
6-20 years 38.8 
20+ years 27.0 



Income 

Median family 

Below poverty 
Above $15,000 

Median unrelated 

Below poverty 

♦Income assisted 



Education 

$9,647 18+ with high school 42.1% 



5.4% 

23.9% 

$2,636 
32.4% 
1.3% 



18-24 
25+ 



76.6% 
37.1% 



Laborforce 


Total 16+ 


White 


Black 


Puerto Rican 


Clerical 


28.6% 


28.71 


26.4% 


52.8% 


Operatives 


19.2% 


19.2% 


11.1% 


11.9% 


Craftsmen 


14.6* 


14.7* 




3.5% 


Service 


9.6% 


9.5% 


2978% 


10.5^ 


Professional 


8.8% 


8.7 s 


27.1% 


8.4% 


Managers 


6.1% 


6.1% 


2.7% 




Salesmen 


4.9% 


4.9% 


2.7% 


874 


Laborers 


4.2% 


4.2% 




4.2 



♦Schools 


Total 


Blade 


Hispanic 


Oriental 


Other 


Public Schools 


8,106 


7.6% 


9.7% 


2.5% 


80.2% 


Intermediate 


4,858 


12.1% 


17.1% 


6.1% 


64.7% 


High School 


4,571 


15.7% 


10.4% 


0.5% 


73.3% 


Special 


122" 


56.5% 


26.6% 


0% 


16.9% 


Non Public (R/M) 












Non Public Elementary 


3,950 










Non Public Secondary 


400 
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THE WESTERN QUEENS TELEPHONE SURVEY 

Specifically addressing needs of the adult population, the Western Queens 
Telephone Survey (which Included parts of Brooklyn) raised some similar concerns 
and Interests as did the assessment conducted through cot.:act with community 
representatives. This survey focused on the adult population and consequently 
does not elicit the same range of resources as did the very open-ended Inter- 
views with community people. However, there are some correlations between the 
two. (These are discussed 1n the next section of this report). 

The population sampled was 840 persons, eighteen years of age or older 
who were not Involved In full time study. The radal/ethnlc distribution of 
respondents was more 1n line with the population distribution suggested by 1977 
school statistics than census statistics of 1970. Sixty-seven percent of the 
respondents were white; fourteen percent black; thfrteen percent hlspanlc and 
four percent other. When asked what language was spoken in the home, 1.52 
mentioned oriental languages. For reasons described elsewhere, a number of 
calls to the Spanish speaking population and other non-English speaking persons 
could not be completed, a fact which probably accounts for the low hispanic and 
oriental percentage. 

The median age of survey respondents was 36.6 > just on^ year over the 
average median^age for Queens and slightly lower than the median age 1n the 
Districts targeted for the study. Thirteen percent of the sample was 18-24 
and seventeen percent was over 65, a figure somewhat higher than the percentage 
of persons over 65 in the targeted Districts. The age group from 25-44 was 
most highly represented at forty-three percent. 

Seventy percent of the respondents have lived in their neighborhood for 
more than five years. This is much higher than the borough average and the tar- 
geted area average. 
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This, too, may be a resuU of the inability to contact more non-English speaking 
persons . 

Fifteen percent of those willing to respond to the survey's income question 
indicated that they receive. an average family/individual income of $7,000 or 
less, a figure which is considered below poverty level today. Sevenceen percent 
have an average annual income which exceeds $15,000. These figures are similar 
to 1970 figures which show a seventeen percent average for family/individual in- 
come below the poverty level (which was then about $3,500). 

Survey respondents were, on the whole, better educated than the population 
of Queen? as a whole and the targeted Districts. Only twenty-seven percent did 
not complete high school; fifteen percent were college graduates. 

In relation to the targeted Districts' populations, a reasonably propor- 
tionate sample was interviewed, although about fourteen percent of the respon- 
dents live in neighborhoods outside the targeted area. 

The Kane, Parsons report destribes the survey sample as a "reasonable repre- 
sentative cross-section of adults living in Western Queens and Northern Brooklyn." 

A complete report of the findings of the survey, as prepared by Kane, Parsons 
and Associates, is attached. 
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WESTERN QUEENS--AN OVERVIEW 

Both the distinctive and the common features of Western Queens come into 
focus when the Districts are viewed in relation to each other and to the total 
borough and city. This overview will attempt to demonstrate those relationships 
and to integrate some of the findings from the telephone survey which are par- 
ticularly relevant. 

Race & Ethnicity : One has only to board a subway in Western Queens to be 
conscious of the racial and ethnic diversity of the area. This reality is so 
clear that statistical data can only serve to underscore the obvious. When 
LaGuardia Conmunity College opened its doors in 1971, it admitted a student 
body that was seventy-five percent white, eighteen percent black, five percent 
hispanic and 1.556 American Indian and oriental. Eight years later, twenty-one 
percent of the students describe themselves as white, forty percent as black 
American, thirty percent as hispanic in orgin, three percent as oriental and 
one percent American Indian. In the day student population alone, 747 students 
were born in 66 different countries. In both cases, the largest numbers are 
from the Caribbean, although other South American countries, as well as Greece, 
China, Vietnam, Korea, Taiwan, the Middle East, India and Eastern European 
countries are also represented in increasing numbers. 

Figures obtained from the bilingual office at the Board of Education 
identify 8,761 non-English speaking students in School District 24 and 7,041 in 
School District 30. 

Overall high school statistics for the Western Queens area demonstrate 
the increasing numbers of hispanics and orientals. 
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As noted previously, it is questionable how representative each high school 
population is of its geographical locale; however, an almost nine percent 
oriental population at Newtown High School in District 4 appears quite repre- 
sentative of that District, as does the thirty-seven percent hispanic population. 
This district is unique in its exceedingly high percentage of persons of foreign 
stock {sixty-seven percent), many of whom seem to have been oriental even in 1970. ^ 
This District also records a Spanish speaking population of higher percentage 
twenty-three percent) than the borough or the city (eight p° r cent and sixteen 
percent). The black population in nearby District 3 is the largest in the 
Western Queens target area and so the six^en percent black population at Newtown 
High School is predictable. Average percentages for high schools and vocational/ 
technical schools in Districts 1 and 2 reflect great ethnic diversity also, 
although here the percentages of blacks, hispanics and orientals are lower. 
Grover Cleveland High School in Board 5 reflects the relative "homogeneity" cf 
that population. 

It is not surprising, then, that major concerns in District 4 relate to the 
immigrant population and that similar emphasis is also evident in Boards 1.2. 
and 3. Community representatives in these districts focused on ESL. needs— 
especially at neighborhood sites and on programs that would facilitate the ^ 
integration of immigrants into American life, both in terms of understanding 
American values and culture as well as learning how to function effectively 
within the society (e.g., legally, economically, socially, politically). 

Community representatives frequently mentioned the importance of finding 
ways to deepen each group's appreciation for its own culture— whether foreign 
or native— while learning to understand and appreciate that of others. 

A representative of School District 30 views polarization within the 
conmunity as a serious problem. 
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At the School District level, efforts have been made to counteract the polar- 
ization through specific events like international food nights, or through 
setting up broad policy such as the " paired school 11 concept , an attempt to 
limit racial and ethnic separation. The students of two contiguous schools 
are brought together in one setting. For example, all students in 1st ,nd 
2nd grades come together in one school and the remaining grades meet in the 
second school. Kindergarten classes are not included in this plan. The bi- 
lingual office has a program of day and evening ESL classes as well as classes 
in career and consumer education in the dominant languages. 

A major limitation of the telephone survey is immediately obvious when 
dealing with concerns related to ethnicity. The limited number of translations 
(only Greek and Spanish were prepared) and the delay in their availability 
resulted in very limited contact with the non-English speaking population. 

According to the survey, only ten percent of the respondents viewed racial 
and/or ethnic tension as a neighborhood problem but a slightly higher percentage 
of blacks ana hispanics held this view (thirteen percent). However, community 
representatives in their respective Districts specifically addressed this issue: 
In District 4 regarding young Italians and blacks; in Districts 2 and 3 regard- 
ing hispanics and other ethnic groups. Concern for developing mutual understand- 
ing among peoples has already been noted above. Probably tension is more subtle 
than explicit in most instances and because not usually explosive, was not rated 
as a major neighborhood problem." 

English as a second language is cited by eighteen percent of the respondents 
as a course that definitely appeals and another five percent would consider it. 
Given that eighteen percent of the survey respondents described themselves as 
hispanic and 'other 1 , and that fifteen percent indicated that a language other 
than English itas spoken in their homes, this is a significant statistic, even 
if ESL ranks low on the list of courses which appeal to the total population 
surveyed. 
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The survey also showed that respondents from homes where lariguages other t 
than English are spoken are more interested in all aspects of career-oriented 
education programs than persons from English speaking households. This supports 
the emphasis gtven by community representatives to job training for non-English 
speaking populations. , 

Economics : In June 1980, twelve percent of the respondents to the Western 
Queens telephone survey cited unemployment as a problem affecting them personally, 
while eight percent were actually unemployed themselves. With the exception 
of. Queens District 5, e*ery District had over five percent of the respondents 
declaring themselves unemployed and looking for work. The highest was Brooklyn 
District 4 with a thirty .percent unemployment rate; this was followed by 
Brooklyn District 1 and Queens Districts 3 and 4 with a nine percent rate; Queens 
District 1 and 2 had rates of seven percent and *ix percent respectively! 

This is critical when one considers that 1n 1970, none of the districts 
approached the cttywide unemployment rate of 4.8%; District 3 came closest with 
a 2.4% rate of enemployment. In February 1980, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics quoted 1n The New York Times place city unemployment at 8.7% and the 
community we profiled reflects this alarming rate of growth 1n unemployment. 

^ The same Labor Bureau Stattstlsc displayed the discrepancy between white 
and black/hi spanic patterns of unemployment, the latter at twelve percent being 
considerably higher than the rate for whites (seven percent). The telephone 
survey had similar findings: 5.6% of the whites surveyed were unemployed, 10.5% 
of the blacks, 21.5% of the hispanics. 

In addition to high unemployment, Districts 1 and 3 exceed the borough 
average of persons receiving income support. (For Brooklyn Districts this 
Information was not available). These Districts also have the highest percen- 
tage of blacks in their population. It is significant; then, that the need for 
employment-related skills is more frequently mentioned here and in Brooklyn 
District 4. 
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However, it is certainly not neglected by representatives in other Districts 
who frequently discussed this issue in te-ns of the non-English speaking popu- 
lation. 

That unemployment ranks only ninth on the telephone survey as a neighbor- 
hood problem is hardly indicative of its seriousness^ given its interrelatedness 
with crime and neighborhood deterioration (ranked second and third) and family 
related problems so frequently mentioned by community representatives. 

The telephone survey showed blacks, low-income persons and women to be 
most interested in job-related education in all its aspects. Almost ha*lf of 
the total sample felt additional training would be necessary for them if they „ 
sought a better job. This reflects some awareness of the reality articulated 
by the City Commissioner of Employment in The New York Times article noted 
above: "The jobs that are opening up require education-and training. Thos'e^ 
jobs that require limited or no skills are going to decrease over the next 
decade ." 

General deterioration of the neighborhood was cfted by twenty- three percent * 
of the telephone respondents and ranked third as an important problem affecting 
them personally. Thirty- three percent of the b!a€k respondents, 'tw6nty-nine 
percent of the htspanics, and twenty percent of the white respondents held this 
view. V 

Discussion with community r<= P , esentatives indicated that neighborhoods J 
particularly anxious to .revitalize or to continue the revitali**tion that has 
already begun were interested in programs for homeowners and merchants, tenants ** ■ 
associations, consumer education and assistance with neighborhood planning. s 
Sunnyside, Woodside, Hunters Point, North Corona and Maspeth stand out as neigh- 
borhoods with particular concerns •/! these areas. 

0 

Particulaily in need of creating linkages with and developing new corrmunity 

V 

resources are North Corona in District Three, Western Astoria and Long Islandjj 
City in District One, and Bushwick in Brooklyn District Four. 
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It is probably indicative of the vast range of human needs in these Districts 
that they focused on these particular needs rather than those specifically re- 
lated to neighborhood revitalization.CT 

Age : Age plays a part in commufvty concerns also. The population of 
Western Queens tends to be older than that of both the borough and the city. 
District Four^stands out as the only area that has experienced a decrease in 
the over 65 population, and that has the lowest median age in the needs assess- 
ment area (34.1). It is not surprising, then, that community representatives 
1n this District did not mention concerns related to the senior population. In 
all other Districts, social services for seniors, as well as increased recrea- 
tional and educational services were identified as a need. Northern Astoria 
and East Elmhurst have experienced more than a ten percent Increase 1n their 
senior population and additional senior services are much needed. 
^ v Sunnyside, with a markedly older population, is particularly aware of the 
need to continually develop existing senior services and this may well be an 
area where present resources can be further expanded. 

Am'ong respondents over 65 who participated in the Western Queens telephone 
survey, more than fifteen percent cited crime; neighborhood deterioration and 
poor housing as neighborhood problems which affected them personally. More 
than fifteen percent also expressed definite interest in courses related toj 
* arts and crafts, famiJy relations, consumer education, ESL, performing arts, 
basic education and business skills. More than forty percent have not completed 
* high school. . (A 'breakdown of statistics relative to the over 65 population is 
available with the telephone survey report). 

Considerable emphasis is given 1n every District to the needs of youth. 
Recreational facilities and structured recreational activities especially for 
(although not limited to) youth are needs cited repeatedly. 
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The Western Queens telephone survey, too, snowed that inadequate recrea^ onal 
facilities ranked first as an important neighborhood problem personally affect- 
ing the respondents, with almost one- third of the respond its so designating it 
and another sixteen percent viewing it as a general n roblem. 

Community representatives in Districts One, Two and Five particularly 
mentioned the importance of addressing increased alcohol and drug abuse among 
the young as well as the n^ed for vocationally-oriented counseling and education. 
Alternative schooling for specific populations is needed, e.g., for acting-out 
youth, young mothers, dropouts (Board of Education statistics show a forty -five 
percent dropout rate in 1977); also mentioned were supportive educational ser- 
vices such as homework assistance for y^ung children, tutorial and remedial pro- 
grams, on-gotng guidance and counseling for youth. Mrs. Sadowski at School 
District 30 emphasized the need for training for school volunteers as well as 
for programs that would enable school personnel and students to more willingly 
and successfully Integra** handicapped students into regular programs. 

Youth unemployment v.J lack of basic education and job sMlls are of 
universal concern. Among youthful (18-24) respondents to the telephone survey, 
twenty percent described themselves as unemployed and looking for work, twenty- 
five percent have not completed high sc^ol and an even higher percentage said 
that Business Skills Cforty-f1ve percent), Basfc Educitio. (thirty-nine percent) 
and High School Equivalency (twenty-six percent) were courses that definitely 
interested them. 

Population projections for Queens, issued by the Policy Planning Bureau of 
New York State's Economic Development Board 1n 1977, posit an average ten percent 
decrease in the under 24 population between 1975 and 1985 and an average fourteen 
percent Increase 1n the over 25 population, especially in the 35-39 bracket which 
is projected to Increase by forty percent. 
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Since Western Queens population i.gures closely resemble those of the borough, 
it 1s reasonable to expect a similar pattern of population growth in the Dis- 
tricts under study. Already, more than two-thirds of the Western Queens popu- 

j 

lation 1s over 25; cf that group, more than half are without a high school 
diploma, accordlna to 1970 .,ati sties. In Districts One and Five the popula- 
tion without a high school diploma reaches above sixty percent. Even allowing 

i 

for some inaccuracy due to the date of the statistics, it Is reasonable to 
assume that there are signified'^ numbers of persons throughout the area with- 
out a high school education. A sur.ay of LaGuardia freshmen (fifty-one percent 
of whom reside in Queens) showed that thirty-eight percent of their fathers and 
forty-three percent of their mothers did not finish high school. 

The need for high school equivale r -y and basic literacy programs is note 
1n almost every District but they are most frequently mentioned in connec- 
tion with youth and iimrigrants. In Districts One and Two, community representa- 
tives recognized that they are particularly neede« by the adjlt population. 
Both these Districts, with District Five, have the highest percentage of adults 
who have not completed high school. 

The Western Queens telephone survey found twenty-seven percent of the 
over 24 sample to be lacking a diploma; however, the failure to reach a number 
of non-English speaking respondents may account for this relative^ low percen- 
tage. About twenty-three percent of those between 25 and G4 indicated a definite 
interest in Basic Education, sixteen percent in High School Equivalent, *nd 
tvfpnty-seven percent in Business Skills. 

The need for parent education was explicitly articulated in all but one 
District, sometimes focusing on problems of family life resulting from working 
parents or divorce, other times directed toward integenerational conflict. 
Frequently the need for acitvities and programs inclusive of all ages was noted 
as a possible way to begin to address family disfunctloning. ^ 
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A quarter of the respondents to the telephone survey indicated definite interest 
in courses on family relations and communi cat ions. Of the total sample, a larger 
percentage of hispanics (forty percent) and blacks (thirty-six percent) declared 
an interest while among the age groups, the 18-24 year old indicated the greatest 
interest. 

Preventive health education was also cited as a need, particularly in 
Districts 0ne, Two and Three. In the telephone survey, inadequate health care 
information was ranked fourth out of eleven items o. a neighborhood problem 
affecting the respondent. 

Education for participation in government was cited as a need in at least 
half of the Districts (Queens 1, 2, 5; Brooklyn 4). A related need for technical 
assistance in setting up o r maintaining citizen organizations like block and 
tenant associations or community development organizations was also mentioned 
in several Districts (Queens 2, 3, 4). According to the phone survey, interest 
in corrri,MiiUy and political affairs is generally low (eighteen percent), although 
thirty percent of the black respondents declared interest in such a course, as 
did twenty-three percent of the 18-24 year olds. Mar needs already discussed 
are, of course, related to the adult population, since ethnicity and economics 
cut across the age span. 
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EXPLORING POSSIBILITIES FOR ACTION 

The following discussion will attempt to relate the recommendations offered 
by the Kane, Parsons report on the telephone survey, with ideas either expli- 
citly suggested by community representatives and college personnel, or which 
emerged Implicitly from the assessment findings. This discussion 1s Intended 
to provide some preliminary Ideas relative to the important task of determining 
priorities and implementing programs. 

The Kane, Parsons report recommended that a major focus of continuing edu- 
cation at LaGuardla should be on career and vocationally oriented instruction . 
Among community representatives surveyed there 1s ample evidence of a need for 
employment skills, particularly for minorities and youth. 

At the college, expansion of Its Cooperative Education model to Include 
adults seems an obvious response to this need. Conversations with the Director 
of adult programs within the Division of Cooperative Education explored possi- 
bilities for such a response. Also considered was the possibility of a Career 
Institute, either co-sponsored by the Divisions of .Cooperative and Continuing 
Education or developed as a Continuing Education program that would address pre- 
employment and employment skills, job advancement and re-tooling, as well as 
pre-retirement issues. 

A careful study of "A Profile of the Economic Development and Training 
Needs of Manufacturing Firms 1n Long Island City" prepared 1n April 1980 by 
Interface might well reveal particular training needs for which LaGuardla could 
provide assistance. 

Gateway, Woodslde on the Move, the Department of City Planning and other 
local community organizations show potential for providing sites for Interns 
and career training. 
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In response to participants 1 concern about poor recreational activities in 
the community, LaGuardia could make the college gym r acilities available (e.g., 
Basketball Clinics) and could also attempt to provide programs at neighborhood 
sites or in collaboration with organizations having specific recreational facili 
ties (e.g., Bulova Watch Company's pool). Kane, Parsons recommended that, since 
over half of the sample enjoys attending classes, a potential market exists for 
courses by depicting education as a way of making life/nore enjoyable (and 
"recreational"). Within the broad scope of concerns voiced by community repre- 
sentatives, some could be addressed with this approach. Frequently the need 
being expressed was for activities that would provide alternatives to crime and 
drugs for youth, as well as for enriching the lives of all conmunity members. 

Cultural activities and intergenerational programs could well be explored 
in this framework, touching on parent education needs as well as those related 
to cultural diversity. For example, perhaps the college could sponsor a weekend 
Family Institute that would include seminars and activities relevant to each 
age group. Organizations that cited these needs might work with Continuing 
Education and Human S rvices to develop such a program. 

Possibilities for further collaboration between the Community History Pro- 
ject in the Social Sciences Department and Continuing Education should certainly 
be explored. Already, the project director has enabled staff in the NEH funded 
Community History Project to make contact. with a variety of handicapped groups 
in the community to offer seminars in Community History. (Continuing Education 
has established programs for deaf, blind and physically handicapped adults). 

A iimilar approach might be used for the growing immigrant population. An 
Institute for New Citizens could deal with issues of cultural values, comnon 
American laws and citizens rights, and citizenship training, etc. Perhaps 
off -campus institutes could be held in conjunction with existing ESL programs 
or in collaboration with the local School District bilingual programs. 
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Obviously, there is a continuing need for English as a Second Language 
program, clearly evidenced by the large numbers of students in the Continuing 
Education Division's ESL programs as well as by community representatives 1 
comments. Kane, Parsons notes that tfr small percentage of respondents who 
cited ESL interest in the phone survey is not an indication that such courses 
should be discontinued. 

The fact that possible course tonics covered in the questionnaire were 
not sharply differentiated by respondent's preference led Kane, Parsons to 
suggest that LaGuardta concentrate on developing courses not widely available 
at other neighborhood institutions . The frequent mention by community repre- 
sentatives o, specific content such as community health education, consumer 
education, merchants Csmall business! programs, etc., suggests that these topics 
be considered for continuing education courses. Further, the fact that inade - 
quate adult education facilities was cited as a moderately important neighbor- 
hood problem highlights the possibility of conducting more courses of*-campus. 
Several coimiunlty organizations noted Interest 1n collaborating 1n such efforts. 

Not mentioned 1n the telephone survey but of major concern to several 
community representatives was the question of community involvemen t in decisions 
affecting their lives, sometimes described as a need for "education 1n government" 
or as a program on "government in the community." Possibilities mentioned 1n 
conversations with the Social Science Department's chairperson and faculty 
relative to this included a Community Studies Program which could be directed 
toward persons interested in Community Service, persons already invol ed in 
conmunlty services (e.g., training for community planning board members), and 
persons needing' greater awareness, of the importance of citizens 1 participation 
in community affairs. 

Somewhat related to community Involvement, but also connected with employ- 
ment training, is the concept of a community Trair in g Institute that wt jld help 
local community organizations through technical assistance, .taff training, etc. 
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Discussion^ of concerns relative to citizen participation bring this discussion 
to the very essence of community education as "a process aimed at helping the 
entire community identify and prtorttize problems and develop the skills neces-' 
ary to solve them." (Robert Shoop tn Community Educaticn Journal , VIII, #3, 
April 1980). 

The first steps taken in implementing the survey findings has been the 

development of £lans^or„m-going ^Pforts to Involve the community , through the 

f-.Tnation of a Community/ Col lege Advisory Committee. 

This coomjttee, chafred by President Joseph Shenker of LaGuardia Community 
College, held its initial meeting on October 20, 1980. Members included Directors 
of a variety of social, governmental, political, and religious agencies and in- 
stitutions in the Queens area, community residents and college representatives. 
(See atteched list of members). The charge to this committee was specifically 
tu revievrthe findings of the survey, to prioritize the areas of need, and to 
establish sub-comr.n'ttees to work on those areas selected. (Appendix XI) 

The currant active Involvement of the Advisory group will enable the 
people in Western Queens to not only identify current and emerging needs but 
also to participate in the decision- making processes to meet those needs, 
Lat*r, other efforts to Involve conmunity participation, such as open forums, 
Symposiums, etc., could be provided. 
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COLLEGE/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT SINCE THE ASSESSMENT : 
UNA NTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

A-Way Out, a drug rehabilitation facility, contacted Community Service 
staff to request assistance in obtaining a projector for classes. Commu- 
nity Service Program staff contacted LaGuardia Library which arranged for 
a weekly loan of the projector on an ongoing basis. 
In conjunction with Richard Lleberman of the Coftmunity History Project, 
Community Service staff worked with Astoria First Reformed Church to 
plan a fitting celebration for Martin Luther King's birthday in February. 
The project involved Unking this community group with outside resources 
and city agencies who could be responsive to their needs. Both President 

Shenker and Gil Nobel were guest speakers^ ~ 

Through the LaGuardia Recreational Programs directed by Richard Kament two 
basketball clinics were held at the College in December. One of the clinics 
attracted some 250 hearing impaired children from six different schools and 
the second, open to the general public, had 650 in attendance. Five members 
of the New York Knicks conducted both sessions. The players discussed and 
demonstrated the various skills of basketball and the importance of avoiding 
sports - related injuries. Some of the audience were Invited onto the court 
for first-hand contact with the pros. ^ 
One member of the team, Mike Glenn, fluent 1n American Sign Language, in- 
structed the young attendees who were deaf. 

One community organization, HAN AC, actually prepared the Gr^ek translation 
of the Western Queens telephone survey. 

Staff at Astoria Houses c have requested and received materials and referrals 
on nutrition to assist them in setting up an Informational program for 
community residents. 

Tentative plans have been made to involve residents whom we met at Astoria 
Houses during the Survey 1n a homebound education assistants 1 program for 
visually Impaired adults. 
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INFORMATION SOURCES FOR- -NEEDS ASSESSMENT REPORT 



Portfolio : An Information Sys jm for Community Districts (based on 
1970 statistics) 

This was a source for: District population statistics 

Socio Economic data 
School' statistics X 1977) 
Income assisted population (1977) 
Housing stock/ownership 
Neighborhood stability 

Facts for Action : Estimated change in New York City's Elderly 
Population—1970-1975 by Zip Code, New York 
City Department of Aging 

This was a source for: All references to population 

changes in the over 65 age group 

Final Report : A Survey of the Attitude of Adults Toward Continuing 
Education. Detailed Tabulation Report - of the same. 

This was a source for: All references to the telephone survey 

Partnership in New York City's Future : A Long Range Plan* for 

LaGuardia Community College 

This was a source for: Statistics from Policy Planning Bureau £ 

of New York St*te Economic Development 
Board, December 1977 

Statistics from Board of Education 
re: LaGuardia's ethnic distribution 
of students 

CN.B. This document contains various tables relative to economic 
and demographic trends in the city and in the Long Island City area 
that might be helpful in further study of employment related need? 
Sections of the document seem particularly relevant to the present 
needs assessment also. Example, "Meeting the Needs of Adults and 
Special Populations" and "Serving New York's Economic Future.") 

Student Profile , Fall 1979, prepared by Admissions Office of LaGuardia 

This was a source for: Current Information of ethnicity/race 

Fall 1979 Demographic Study , from Kenneth Berger, LaGuardia Community 

College Institutional Research 

This was a source for: Demographic data re: Freshmen admitted 

Fall 1979 (particularly parents 1 * 
educational background) 
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Nrw York City Needs Assessment : Notes from this report are available; 

however, it was not possible, at this 
Report #2 time, to incorporate material from that 

assessment into the Western Queens 
assessment. 

Continuing Education Student Profile , Fall 1979 - Prepared by Edith Kane 

This was used as a Source for: Determining geographical representa- 
tion of the Continuing Education popu- 
lation as a way of setting the para- 
meters fot the Western Queens Needs 
Assessment 

University of the State of New York 

New York State Education Department : New York State Continuing Education 

Needs Assessment; Report #1: State- 
wide Analysis, January 1977. 
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APPENDICES 

I. Continuing Education Student Profile 

II. Research Instrument: Questionnaires in 

English, Spanish, and Greek 

III. Interviewer Instructions 

IV. Telephone Call Record Sheet 

V. Interviewers' Scheduling Sheets 

VI. Statistical Overview of Target Area 

VII. Questionnaire for Factory Workers 

VIII. Letter and Questionnaire to Community 
•* Organizations 

IX. Profiles of Community Organizations 

X. Follow-Up Letters to Community Organizations 
XI. Community/College Advisory Board 
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OONITNUIMG EDUCATION STUDENT PROFILE, FALL ' 79 

' . ' "A 

The attached charts represent the geographic, age and sex distribu- 
tion of students registered for non-credit courses during the Fall 
N 1979 semester, within the following areas: Adult Learning Center, 
EngjLish language Center, Programs for the Deaf and General Continu- 
ing Education. * 

. «*The total number of students enrolled for these courses was 1,283. 
They registered as follows: 

ESL - 795 '(62%) 
HSE - 243 (197.) 
ASL/GIS - 90 (7%) 
- CED -155 (12%) 

Chart A shows the percentage of students represented from various 
geographical locales. Percentages are presented in relation to total 
enrollment as well as for enrollment in each course area. (See Key for 
description of geographical areas.) 

The greatest percentage of all students (25%) are from Board 3. This 
Board also has the highest representation in HSE and places second 
highest in ESL and Continuing Education. Boards 1 and 3 have the 
highest registration in Continuing Education (28%) and ESL (19%) 
respectively. 

The Deaf Programs attract persons from beyond the Western Queens : 
22% of deaf students are from New York City and 11% each from Brooklyn 
and conbined Boards 7, 8 and II. While these figures are less than 
the combined representation from Boards 1, 2, 3 and 4 (31%), together* 
they represent almost half the Ifeaf Programs population. Even 
>,nen the figures for ASL and GIS%or the Deaf are considered separately, 
New York City shows similar representation with Boards 1 through 4: 
both constitute 11% of GIS population; 27% of ASL and from "New York City, 
32% are from Boards 1 through 4. 

Brooklyn has the third highest representation in general continuing 
education (12%) , closely following Board 3 (14%) and exceeding both 
Board 2 (6%) and 4 (9%) . 

O Chart B reflects student interest according to geographic lqcale. 
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In every case except Long Island, (tfiere most are in Deaf Programs) , 
the greatest percentage of students from each area enroll in ESL. In 
nine of the 13 areas designated, more than 50% of the students are in ESL. 



Seven of the 13 areas have the second greatest percentage of students 
enrolled in HSE. In New York, and New Jersey the enrollments are in Deaf 
Programs while in Board 1, Boards 5-6 and Brooklyn the enrollments are 
in Continuing Education. Hie Bronx had equal enrollment in Deaf 
Programs and HSE, the majority in the Deaf Program taking GIS. 

Charts C & D presents age distribution. The great majority of students 
are between 20 and 39 (71%) with most falling between 20 and 29 (50%) . 
This younger group is the most highly represented in each subject area, 
with the 30 to 3^ group next highest, except in HSE where the 19 and under 
group represent 347 0 of the students. 

Within each age group the greatest percentage of students enroll in 
ESL. HSE is the next most preferred for students 20 to 39; for students 
over AO continuing education is the most preferred. 

Charts E & F present sex distribution. Women constitute the majority 
of the population (58%) and are the highest percentage of all areas 
very noticeably in Continuing Education (73%). 

In both sexes, ESL is the most preferred course, with HSE coming second. 



Given the distribution of enrollments in the Fall 1979 quarter it seems 
reasonable to consider Board"s one through four as conscitucing the 
primary M conntmity M with which the college should concern itself in 
the needs assessment survey. 



The high proportion of students in ESL suggests foat this will continue 
to be an important area of service. 



It might tat helpful to review the distribution of students in general 



continuing education courses to detemine their attraction particularly 



in Board 1 and in New York City and Brooklyn. Why is such a high per- 
centage (20%) of enrollments from Board 1 in continuing education when 
nearly all other Boards are significantly less. What pronpts students to 
come from Brooklyn and New York City for courses which do not attract local 
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people? 
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PERCENTAGE CF STUDENTS FRCM GEOGRAPHICAL LOCALES 



CHART A 



% of Ttotal 
(1,283) 



% Of ESL 
(795) 




r n 

19 
11B 
16 

7 
2 
4 
6 
2 
4 
1 
1 

100% 



% of HSE 
(243) 



13 
16 
22 
12 
5 
5 
2 
11 
7 
1 
4 
2 





% of Deaf 
(90) 



7 
6 
9 
9 
2 
11 
1 
6 
11 
7 
22 
6 
3 



% of C. Ed. 
(155) 




100% 



100% 



9 
6 
6 
1 
5 
12 
3 
6 
3 
1 

100% 
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STUDENT INlttKESTS AQOORDING TO GEOGRAPHICAL LOCALE 



Board 1 
Board 2 
Board 3 
Soaid 4 
Board 5,6 
Board 7,8,11 
Board 9,10 
Board 12,13 
Brooklyn 
Long Island 
New York City 
Bronx 
New Jersey 

Tbtal 1,283 



CHART B 



'Total No. % in ESL % in HSE % in Deaf % in C.Ed 
Students 



216 


63 


14 


3 


20 


203 


71 


20 


2 


7 


/JO 


04 


23 


3 


7 


175 


73 


17 


2 


8 


47 


42 


25 


3 


30 


91 


64 


14 


11 


11 


23 


57 


30 


4 


9 


72 


57 


30 


4 
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53 


17 


10 


20 


19 


21 


16 


37 


26 


72 


44 


14 


28 


14 


29 


45 


21 


21 


13 


11 


64 




27 


9 
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age' distribution within courses 



CHART C 

AGE % of Total % of ESL % of HSE % of Deaf % of C.Ed. 



- 19 16 13 34 10 9 

20-29 50 50 35 55 45 

30-39 20 24 20 20 20 

40-49 9 9 9 5 14 

50 + 5 4*2 10 12 



COURSE PKEFKKfcNCE ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPS 
CHART D 

AGE NUM3ER % in g" % in HSE % in Deaf % in C.Ed 

- 19 206 50 40 6 

20-29 621 65 15 8 12 

30-39 275 76 15 6 12 

40-49 115 60 18 4 18 

50 + 64 50 5 16 29 



SEX DISTRIBUTION WITHIN COURSES 



CHART E 



-T Total % of ESL % of HSE v% of Deaf *-cf C.Ed. 



COURSE PREFERENCE ACCORDING TO SEX 



W 58 60 58 70 73 

M 4-2 40 42 30 27 



Mutter % in ESL % in HSE % in Deaf % in C.Ed. 

W 798 60 18 ~9 B 

H 485 65 21 6 8 



MOST HIGHLY REPRESENTED AREAS 



CHART G 



AREA 



ALL COURSES 
(50+) 



COtTT. ED. ONLY 
(9+1 



DEAF ONLY 

[5+1 



Jackson Heights 

Woodside 

Elmhurst 

Astoria 

Corona 

Long Island ' 

Brooklyn 

Flushing 

New York City 

Sunnyside 



162 
144 
128 
102 
95 
93 
?1 
75 
72 
58 



19 
9 
13 
10 

33 
18 
10 
10 



10 
5 
20 

Bronx 6 
Long Island 7 



100 
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KEY 



CPB 1 

CP3 2 

CPB 3 
CPB 4 

CPB 5, 6 ~ - 
CPB' 7, 8, 11 
CPB 9, 10 

CPB 12, 13 

Brooklyn 

Long Island 

New York City 

Bronx 

New Jersey 



Long Island City, Bxoadway, Astoria, 
Stein&ay 

Woodside, Sunnyside, Hunter Point, 
Maspeth (NW Corner) * 

Jackson Heights, East Elmhurst, Corona (North) 
Elmhurst, Corona (Southi ■ 

Maspeth, Middle Village, Rego Park, 
Pore3t Hills 



Flushing, Linden Hill, EFefyside, Fresh 
Meadows, Utopica, Whitestone, College Point 

Richmond Hill, Ozone Park, Rochdale, 
Central Station, Kew Gardens, Howard Beach, 
Woodhaven' 

* 

Jamacia, Hollis, Queens Village, St, Albans, 
Cambia Heights, Rosedale 

All Brooklyn 

All zips beyond Queens 

All Manhattan zips 

All Bronx zips ? 

Englewood, Jersey City, Iwington, Garden 
City, East Meadow, 'East Northport 
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APPENDIX I I 

RESEARCH INSTRUMENT: 
' QUESTIONNAIRES A ENGLISH, 

\ SPANISH AND GREEK 
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Ugjuacdia Comuhity Collage 
Kana , Parsons & Associatas, Xnc- 
1995 Broadway 
Naw *ock, Maw York 10023 



Etchanfa^ 



F6A W#iHn 

USE ONLY 



Ganaral Population 
May, 1960 



CONTINUING EOUCATIuN SURVEY 



84110 ' thi< _ - • X*« conducting a survey of raaidanta of Brooiciyn 

and Quaan* to find out what thay think about thair cc*mun« tias * and to datarmina 
thair aducatienal naads and intaraats. I wculd iika to aak a faw quaations, 
tha firat of which ia • . . 

t * 
a. What naighborhood do you liva in? (00 NOT READ LX$T) 



As tor ia— — — — — 
Bedford Stuyvaaant- 
Brownsvillm—— - 
Buahwick— ~— ~— 
Corona--" 
East Elmhurat— - 
Eaat Saw York- 
Elahurst- 
Flatbuah- 



Foraat Hilla- 
Glandala- 



Graanpoint— - 
Huntar'a Point- 
Jackson Baights- 
Kaw Gardana- 



6- Y 

.X 
0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

7- Y 
X 
0 



Long laiand City ~ 

Maapath — ' 

Middla Villaga— 
North Corona— 
togo Park- 
Richmond Hill 
Rid 

Staintuty 
Sunnys 

wiliiaiiabuarg— 



iWftiTE IS) 




2. About how long hava you livad in thia naighborhood? . 

Lbbm than on* yaar— — — — —- — • 9 
Ooa yaar to lass than thraa yaara— 
Thraa yaars to imi than fiva yaara- 
fiva yaars to laaa than tan yatta-** 

Taa yaars or sor t""- — — 

Mot sura, raf usad- ———————— 



3 aara arm soma issuas that may or may not. b«~prob lama in your naighborhood. 

rox aach, plaasa tall ma if that ia an iaportant problam that af facta you 

parsonally, an impcrtant problam though ona that doaan't aflact you pmraonaiiy, 

Jflf."^ " i ^ ort * nt problam ia your naighborhocd. Tha first ia . . . 
(READ LIST) 

Important Important, Not j tot 

and Though Not Important 'Sura 

— . Parsonal Paraonal Pr oblam (VOL) 

Poor housing in your ■ 1 

naighborhood— ————— — ~— — 10 - I 2 3 4 

Ganaral datarioration of your 

naighborhood————- 11 - 1 2 3 4 

Ethnic and/or racial tansion — 12 -1 2 3 4 

CrLma--— — — — — — — 13-1 2 - - . * 4 

Poor tranaportation— - 14 - 1 2 3.4 

Onampioymant-— — — — — — 13 - I 2 3 4 

Poor aducational faciiitiaa for 

adults— —is - 1 2 3 4 

Unfriandly paopla*— 17 - 1 2 3 4 

Inadaquata racraational 

faciiitiaa— ~4r— — — — -— — 13 - 1 2 3 4 
tjiadaquaca information about 

Jiaaith cara— — — ..-1— 19 - 1 2 3 4 

Pcor library sarvica 20 - 1 2 3 4 
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4. Which of tha following phrasal bast daacribai you now? (READ LIST) 



Esployad- 
Ratirad— 



5*. 



«Jna«pioyad looking for work- 

UNSployad not looking for work, but 
not ratira d" - "" ----- 



2 
3 

4 



Othar (voyo 

Rafuasd (VOL)* 



BOW PgLOTSD COLUMN 
What kind of work do you do? 



6* f Do you work full-tiaa or part-tiaa? 



(ASX Q«. 5a-lla, 14 TO BHD) 
(SEP TO Q. 14) 
(ASK Q. 3b-8b, 10b, lib) 
TSEB SXZP TO Q. 1*' 



0 



(SXX? TO Q. 
(SUV TO Q. 



12) 



loock roR bore cqlomb 

5b. what kind of work do you 
usually do whan you ara 
rking? 

22- 



*b. Oo you usually work full- 
tiaa or part-tiaa? 



rull- tla si ■■■ 

tarfc- U— 

Both, it dapasds, .ate.— 



-23- 



7a. What kind of coopaay or organization 
do you work -for? 



?b* what kind of company or 
organisation do you 
usually work for? 



24- 
23- 



BgLBBfigB env** 
Arm you salf-sBpioyud? 



lb* Bhan you ara working* ara 
you saif-aaploytd? 



Tas, salf aa p loyad— — 
Bo, not saif-«B*loyud- 
Tarias" 

Sot sura, rafuaadr 



XSt Q. 9 



-2«-i 
2 

- 3 
4 
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(ASX a* 9 OKLX AMDBG TBOSX MOW BQRBZBG) I 

9. minkiag about your prasaat job, would you say that you art satisfied 
with your presant Job and plan to fcaap it, that you hops to gat 4 bat tar posi- 
cion in yourprasant coapany, or that you hops t* gat « job m oaothar 
coapany? * , 

* Xaup praaaat Job— 1 



Battar position in prasant 
ay- 



Job in anothar coapany 
sot iur a -- " ■ ■■ 
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- 3 - 



U03B 



10a. 



gdw asfflna ootgHg 

Assuming y 4 were looking for a 
fetter job or promotion, do you 
think you would and additional 
qualification* or training, or 

your present skill* and 
educational qualification* 
sufficient? 



s 

&00KP1C FOR NOP* COLOMN 

10b. In tans of trying to gat . 
a job, do you think you 
would naad additional 
qualification* or training, 
or ara your prssent skills 
and educational qualifi- 
cation* suff iciaat? 



Naad additional training or 
•ducat ion- 



Present skills/aducaticn 

sufficient- 
Not sura, it dapand* (VOL) ■ 



-28-1 

2 
3 



U*. 



Here are son different kinds of 
training that might help you gat 
a batter ♦job. For each, would 
you say this type of training 
is of great iataraet to you* 
of sons intaroat, or of no 
latareet to you. The first 

i* . . . (mo List) 



lib. Hare are rasa diff arent kind* ' 
of training that might help 
you gat a job* For each, 
would you say <Ais type of 
training la of great interest 
to you, of soma interest, 
or of no intaraet to you* 
The first 1* * • . (MAD 
LIST) 



* «- Of Great 
Interest 

Training to improve your « V 11 T * 

in the kind of job you do now-*25-l 
Training to teach you how to 
' do soma other kind of wor k ■ '30-1 

Stronger academic skills such 

as reading and mat h . ■ 
English a* a second language 



Of 



Of No 



Inter eat interest 




Building self co nfi d e nce and 
defining career goals- 



(SKX9 TO Q. 1*> 



1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
Z 



4 
4 



•33-1 



K 



(SXZP TO Q. 14) 



(ASX Q.i 12 AMD 13 OmW IF •»* IS ONZMFtOtZD AND NOT LOOKING FUft *0JK, BUT 
NOT UTXMD; AUl 0T9KSS SXS9 TO Q. 14) 

12. Soma people who aren't looking for a job might -fie interested in working 
if a good job cam* along, while other people who aren't working definitely 
don't want a job. What about you, would you cons ide r a good job it one case 
along* or ara you definitely not intareatad in working? / 



Mould consider a' good job 34-1 

Definitely not interested in 

wo rking ■ 

Not sura (VOL) - 



(ASK Q- 13) 



0 



(SKIS TO Q. 14) 



13. Here are tome diff arent kind* of training that night help you got a • 
for each, please tell ma if that is the kind of training you definitely would 
get to obtain a job, if it's training you would consider, or if it's of no 
inter tst to you. Tha first is'. • . {RIAA, LXS*£) 



would * 
Definitely 
flat 



Learning how to do a specific job 

of interest to you ■ ■■«-- — — ■--■35' 
Stronger academic skills such at 

rssding and ait& 36* 

English *s a second language——- 37' 



would 
Consider 



Of HQ 
Interest 



MOt 

Sura 



aiulding self confidence and 
.defining career goals-—- 



.•—38-1 
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CASK EVEWTOKE) n 
14 • Sine* laaving ffull-tima school , havs you takan any coursas, aithar 
working toward a dagraa, a cartificata, or on in individual coursa baaxj? 
(MJXCTUt mcobo zr mc*s*fijtx) 

Working toward dsgrs* (four-yaar) — 39-lV(SEIP TO Q. 18) 

Working toward dagraa (two-yaar) 2 J 

working toward cartificata, othar non-dagraa 

crad a n t ial s -- — ■■ ■ ■ 3 

Juat taking individual eomi f-f ■ ■ * »4 V (AoX Q.s 15-17) 

oi&a r , ; ; — — — s J 

• u*Hnsi — : 

WO- 



tfot aur a— ■ ■ 7 > TO Q. 205 



15. would you daacriba this eoursa or program as ralating primarily to 
your occ u patio n or ara you studying primarily for parsonal intdrast? 

Primarily occupation-*----" — ■ ■ ■ ■ 40*1 

Primarily for parsonal lataraat — - 1 " ■ 2 

NOC IVtt l — ■■■■ 3 



16. What coursas (ara you taking/did you taka)?_ 



41- 
JL42- 



17. (Ara/Hara) thasa coursas for cradit or not? 

For crsdit 43-1 

Hot Cor crsdit — ■ ■ 2 

Not sura -—— 3 ' 

i 
t 

18* And whara ^ira you taking/did you.«aka) Cthijs coursa/ thasa coursas)? 
(PROBE FOR TBI W INSTITUTION, E.G. SXGH SCHOOL, ZOIXEGE, E^. ; XT C6l££GE, 
GET HAMS OP COLLEGE) ; 



44— • 
J15- . S 



19. Why did you solace (tOME OF SWEtZSQTZOK IN Q. 18) ovar othar institution* 
as a' placa to taka coursas? 

4«— 

- * 47- 
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- n -aaiudloas of vhothaXor not you hive anroliad in any aducationai 
LrlS iiMi ^fiLji^ fU,l-tlM school, wo would lika you to think about 
tba kinds of thing* that sight pravant you fro* taking any couraas. 
of ths following, plaasa toll m if. that. is. *. «ajor muob you, aran' 1 taking 
any aoursas, a soaawhat iaportant rawn though not a d ^ < J^ n c *5g2F' °* 
at ail a raaaon not to taka a coursa. Ths first is. . . I*™ 



So— what 

Iaportant 

But Mot a Not At 
Major Deciding, All a 
Mason Factor > Raaaon 



You couldn't afford ths court* fsss— - 7*** 
You hava a child to cara for--— 1 ■ ■ 
tour work laavas you no tiaa for a^hool-ao-* 
You'va boon out of school ao lo^g you 
don-'t think you could adjust to going 
to class and studying—*- — — sa-i 

You havo a physical disability or 
handica? that prsvonts you f rom 
going to teho*? ! " ' 1 """ ■■■■ — 

You don't hava any way of gutting to 
educational Institutions ——-- - 

It would taks tto long to got to ciasa—34-i 

It's sot safs to traral to and from tha 
placa vhara coursss would ba givan— 

It would taks coo long- to coaplsts a 



-32-1 



progri 



Nobody you know takaa couraas- 
You'rs too, old pa go to school- 



Your spousa wouldn't approva 



ia tha subjacts 



So claasas an of f arad 

that, intsrssrt you——" 

Coursss araa't gitaa at a cowranlant 



-«/7-l 
-S8-L 
.59-1 

-€0-1 



UJBT- ■ 

You havaa't soon anough Inform ation on 
tvulabls coufcaas- ■ ■ ■ 

You just araa't intarastad, in taking 
any couraaa- 



.61-1 
.62-1 
.63-1 



~2 
2 



2 
2 

2 

2^ 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
Z 



3 

3, 



3 
3 
3 



Not 

Sura 

(VOL) 

4 
4 
4 



4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



21. 



eircuastancas? 



Cnjoy doing ■ * 11 

Don't Uka, but would put up with* 

Ooa* t want tc do undar any 

circuaataacaa— 
Sot aura, rafuaad- 



64 
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22. If you were interested to enrolling in a course,, vfa^t sources of infor- 
mation would you rely on to learn about *hat is Availably? What about (READ 
FIRST ITEM), would you rsly on that or not? (CONTINUE WITH LIST) 







VVO*U»U 


WWW 






Would 


Not 


Intaraatad - 


Hot ' 




Rely 


Raly 


In Couraaa 


Sura 


.... • ( 


On 


On 


(VOL) 


(VOL) 


Radio coaeercial — - 


— 63-1 


2 


3 


4 


Television co— rcial ■ ■ ■ ■ 


66-1 


2^ « 


3 


4 r 


Daily newspaper advertisement—— 


—67-1 


Z 


•3 


4 , 


Hoticea in trada or prof aaaional 


— 68-1 




3 ' 




journals or in company union paper- 


2 




4 


Notices in neighborhood, church or 


—69-1 








synagogue newalat tar ■ — 


2 


3 


4 


A friand or relative- ■ 1 ■ ■■■■■■ — 


70-1 


2 * 


3 


4 


People at work ■ ■ ■■■■■ - ■ " ■— — ■ 


—71-1 * 


2 ' 


3 


4 


Advert isaaent on bulla tin board at 










,1— unity cantera, local stores, 


72-1 






V 


health clinics, etc.*-"" 1 


2 


3 





23. X'a coin? to suggest soma diffarant typaa of couraaa adulta could enroll 
in Cor various reaeona. ror aach typa of course, tall ma if that ia the kind 
of course that dafinitaly appaala to you, if it 1 a southing you poaaibly sight 
ba intaraatad in, or if you hava no lntaraat at all in that topic. Tha firat 
ia . . . (R2*D LIST) 



Couraaa in basic businaaa 
. ekills, such as typinc, 
shorthand and accountinc— 

Saeic education, that is, 
raading, writing, and aath- 

Cnglieh as a sacoad lan g ua g e- 

k coura* in iaproviog family 
ralationa and coamwni- 
cationa 1 ' ■ - ■ 

Arts and crafts, such as 
painting* aacsaae, photog- 
raphy, knitting, ate. 



Dafinitaly 
Appaala to 

Tou 



-73-1 



•74-1 
•73-1 



-76-1 



Possibly 
Might 
lntaraat you 



2 
2 



tie Hot: 
lntaraat Sura 

At All tvrjLr 



4 
4 



.77-1 



coursa on how to, _ 
involved in local 
j i—unity and political 
affaira- 



Landlord -tenant relations- 
Bow to o parses and maintain 
apar taant- 



Sigh school equivalenc y CMDH 6-L 



or 



-7S-1 
.79-1 

.80-1 



Coaputar science— 
Sanageaent skills and 



administration- 



Conauaar education, such aa 

how to shop wise ly ■ 
Parf ocaing "arts such as auaic, 
driaa and uance- 



7- 1 

8- 1 

9- 1 
10-1 



Z 
2 

2 
2 



4 
4 



4 

4 



0 — 

• 24. Mould you prefer te take a course on weekdays, weeknighta, on Saturday, 
or on Sunday? 



« Heekdays- 
9 ffeeknights- 
• Saturday- 
Sunday- 



n-2 
11-3 
11-4 



All satisfactory* no n - 

difference (VOL) • 

Hot intaraatad in course n ^ 

(VOL) — ij\ 

Hot sure — — — ■ ; — l|< " 
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23. What tiaa of day would ba baat for you to taxa a couria? 
(jgjLtXIU AKOftO XT MOtSSA**) 



(JtitAD LIS?) 



Aaf ora w k'- ■ 1 ■ " 12-1 

latwaan 9 ud U 1a thi norning- 2 
During lunch hou r -* " 3 
Aaf ora 2 la tha Utarao on -- ■ 4 



Batman 1 and S p.a*~ 
from S to-7-pm.— — 
from 7 to 5 p.» ^ - y- . 
Hot aura. It dapanda (VOL)- ■ 



— S 

.-..1. 

— ? 



H. During what saaaona o£ tha yanr would Y9±SSSkJ£^^JS^A^\ 
eoiiaai apJiS! au-arT fall or wintar7 CWLtrfnTtaCOIUJ XI 



Spring 



fall- 



,U-1 Wintar- ■ 

2 »c prafaranca (VOL) - 

3 got aura (VOL) — — 



* 7 * Suppoaa you war* lataraatad In taking a couraa. Aa r naa» diffarant 
alnda of pUcat whan you could uJu, a couraa, plaaaa tall aa if it la. tha 
Hind of placa you dafinitaly would want to go for a couraa, a plaea you would 
coaaidar, or tna kind of placa that wouldn't intaraat you at all. tha 
f irat la. . . (MAD LIST) 

Daflnltaly 

Would Want Would Wouldn't Hot 
To Co Con « Ida r Intaraat Sura 



A c^aaarelal bualnaaa acaool or 
technical inatltuM 

A local high achool ■■ ■ ■■■■■ 

A uo— unity can tar or local coaaunity 
organisation 1 11 

A local church or rynagogua-"- ■ ■■■■■ 
A four-yaar collage- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

A tsMO-yaar collag e ■ 



14- 1 

15- 1 

U-l 
17-1 
11-1 
19-1 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



(asx q. 2i owx rr a urau -nttxaxaLX would wast to go* oa 1*30x0 cowsxdw 
rem 2-m^ caxKS xv a. 27) 

21. Which two-yuar coUagaa would you conaidar aa a placa to take a couree7 
(DO SOT ACAD LX3T? mttdSOXX nCGID XT lOC EMUMX ) 



Bronx 
pcingatoorough 
LaOaardia 



Collaga- 



20- 



CoUege- 
College 



Manhattan Cc— unity Collaga* 
Saw Torn City Comity Coiicge- 
Quaanahorough Co—unity Coilege- 
Othar 



Not aura- 
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29. Let's turn now to how you algh^ go About choosing. 4 particular college, 
or other educational institution at which to take a course. For each factor 
I maatioa, please tall ma whathar that would ba a major consideration, impor- 
taat though not a deciding factor, or not a conaidaration at all in selecting 
a placa to taka a course. Tha first la • • . 



Major 
Conaider- 
ation 



Tha coat par course- 
Tha Institution's ovarall prestige 
Tha convenience of traval from 
Tha convenience of traval from work- 
Tha availahiliny of cradit for Ufa 
experience- 



Tha availability of «aU, 
cleeees- 



personallzed 



Whathar oouraaa ara for cradit or 
nearer adit* ■ ■ ■■■ » ■ ■■■■ ■ 



Tha cams and c o unt ty surroundings 
Tna avallahiiity of parking faciliti 



A good job place 



serrlce- 



Tha academic quality of tha oouraa or 
progrsa- 



21- 1 

22- 1 

23- 1 
'24-1 

23-1 

2<-l 

27-1 



29-1 

29- 1 

30- 1 

31- 1 



aspacially at adults-- 32-1 



who 



X nun— siuJu.li in 

attended tha l&atltatio a ■ ■ 

JL roconawcdatlon from a friaad or 

relative- ' ■ — — — ~ 



33- 1 

34- 1 



Important, 
Though 

SOt A 
□adding 
Factor 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

* 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



KOt A 
Conaidar- 
ation 
At Ml 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
2 

3 
3 



Mot 
Sur 



30. Oo you plan to purehaaa cahla TV service whan it is available in your 
neighborhood? ^ JW 

ao— ■ 2 



Finally, -I have a faw questions for clsastfication purpoiee only. 
31. what la your v ital status? - 



Single— 
Marrisd- 



-3C-1 
• 2 



Divorced/ separ ated- 
Widowad— — — — 
lefuaed— — — — 



32. What Unguaga ** ^^okan in your homa? 



Chinese- 

Cngiiah- 
frei*ca— 



Geraan— 
Creek- 
Japanese- 



37-1 
X 

a 
i 

2 
3 



Korea n ■ ■ 1 ■ * 

Slavic languagaa 
(Sarbo-Croation , 
Polish, Cxech, atc.)- 
Spaalsh— ■ 1 ■ ■ 

Yiddish — 

other 



mm hi 

Refused——- 



33. 



tn which of thaaa sge categories do you belong? (RXAD ulST) 



U-24— ■ — ■ 31 

ZS- 34-— — 

33-44——— 



45-54- 



55-44———-— 3 
*1 and over— \ 
fused——— ' 



no 



34; 



what: 



it t*a nighaat lovol of education yov 'lava cooplfttad? 



(mo LIST) 



t yaara or lui- 



high school , but did not 
jraduat* 



•39-1 



Sigh achocl gradoata— ~— 
Oraduata of v ocat i on a l or 

technical achocl ■ ■ 

oollao;a- 



Oraduata of two-yaar col 
Graduate of four-yoar collag a" 

Graduate tcto oi 

Sot ansa HTO) 1 ■■ 



Hhita noa-Iiapanlc- 
llack noa-Iiapanic- 



Eiapaaic 
Otter. 



-40-1 

- 2 

- 3 

- 4 



tefuaad 



swears, fall* («aC UST) 



17,000 or laaa 
$7,001 to HO, 000— 
110,001 to $13,000- 
$15,001 to $20,000- 

$20,001 «0 $23,000- 
$23,000 
i, act. aura— 



•41- 



(JUEC05D OKLtt 00 90S 15X) 
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THIS 15 a SOMA f XM firmmH AMD 8X5 SUV OKXOTD ACCOMIHC TO QO(KX 
AIIO a&L uttnyiMl. SPKOTICAXIOM- 



a tfaaa 



teafondant* 
ftasaondant'a Addtsa*. 

Ciry/Toim/Iip 
T»laphoa» 



Jntarviawac* • Kaa*. 
Oota ©* !oearvia%i_ 



Uagth ©# Iirtarvfc**_ 



VOlldatad by. 
Oh (Mto) 



con los rasidantaa da Brooklyn y Queans con al propoaito da sabar logo* mtad 
nacasidadas aducacionalaa. Ma guataria hacarla variaa praguntaa. la primara 



1. En qua vacindario viva uatad? CNo lara la listal 



Aatoria— — 

3adford S^uyvaaant- 

Brownavilla ■ 

Bushwick— -- ■ 

Corona — — — — 

Eaat Elmhurst 

Eaat Naw York 

Elmhurst — — — 

Flatbush- — - 

Foraat Hilla «- 

Glanda la — 

Graanpoint- — — — 

Huntar '« Point 

Jackaon Haiqhta 

Kaw Gardana— 



6- y 

y 
0 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

7- Y 

X 

0 



Long Island City-* — - — 

Maspath — » 

Middla Villaga 

North Corona ~ — — 

aago Park-™— — r ~ — 

Richmond Hill—— 

Ridgawood — — — - 

Stainway-- — — - — - 8 

Sunnyaida— — — — — 9 

Williamsburg — 8-Y 

Woodhavan- — - — - — -« x 

Woodaida— — 0 

Othar — 1 

(WRITE IN) 



2. Cuanto^tiaapo haca qua uatad viva 



an aaa vacindario? 



Lass than ona yaar — 5 

Ona yaar to laaa than thraa yaara— 
Thraa yaara to laaa than riva yaars- 
Fiva yaara to laaa than tan yaara— 
Tan yaara or mora——- — ------ — — 

Hot sura* rafuaad------ ------------ 



uiwd panonalaimta, uTp^llL LZJff5i*?! l «f° rtMtl T» lo .feet* « 



Import an ta 

Y 

paraonal 

Condicionaa posiaas da 

vivianda an au vacindario -10-1 
Datarioracion an ganarai 

an su vacindario— u-1 

Tanaion atnica y racial 12-1 

Tranaporta paaimo H14I1 

Daaamplao— - .2 J" 

Pasimas facilidadaa aducacion- 
alaa para adultaa —16-1 

Parsonas poca anigablas— — -17-1 
Facilidadaa racraativaa • 

inadacuadua— — — — — 18-1 

Informacion inadacusda aobra 

al cuidado da la aalud 19-1 

.-••iir.cs aarvicaa da 
bibliotacaa 2 0-l 



Import an ta 
paro no 
paraonal 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2^ 



No as 

un p rob lama 

important; 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 



No 

aata 

aaguro 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 



Us 



4. Cual da e«tas fraaaa lo daacribo mejor a 

IX- 1 



Emplaado- 

Ratirado- 

Daaamplaado buacando trabajo—- 



Daaamplaado paro no aata bus can do 
trabajo y no aataratirado 

Otro (VOL)__ 

Kahuna (VOL) — m 



Col una para Xoa 
qua aatan agg laadaa 



3a. Qua claaa da trabajo haca uatad? 



6a. Trabaja uatad a horario complato 6b. 
o a horario parcial? 



uatad? (Favor da lear la lista) 

(ASK Qa. 3a-lU, 14 TO END) 
(SKI? TO Q. 14} 

( ££L Q - 5b ~ ab ' w*# lib) 

™«» SKIP TO Q. 14) 
(SKIP TO Q. 12) 
TO Q. 14) 

Columa para loa qua 
aataL buacandg trabajo 

3b. Qua claaa da trabajo haca uatad 
•ago larmauta cuando aata 
trabajando? 



2 
3 

4 

5 

6 



} 



R*guiarmanta , trabaja uatad a 
Horario complato o a horario 
parcial? 



Borario complato— 23-1 

Horario parcial 2 

Loa doa, dapanda 3 

Rahuao—.— — 4 



7a. Con qua compania u organizacion 
trabaja uatad? 



7b. Con qua compania u organizacion 
trabaja uatad ragulaxMnta ? 



8a. Tian* uatad su propio amplao? 



8b. 



Cuando uatad trabajo as an au 
propio amplao? 



Si, amplao propio — 2a-l 

Mo aa amplao propio 2 

Varia— — — — — — — . 3 

No aatoy saguro, rahuao— 4 



ASK 0. 9 



SKIP TO Q. 10b. 



potion n»jor con la conpanil Jar. la 2£l con **?*-* <»« 

pu.d. conaa^uir un trabajTnajo? aJ otrf^i«i!^ t f ab * 3 ? ndo ° u,tad cr *« <»« 

compania actual— 2 

Trabajo con otra compania 3 

No aata aaguro 4 
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Column* para loa 
qua aitan amplaadaa 

10a. Si uatad buacara major trabajo 
una promocion, craa uatad 
qua nacaaitaria calificacionaa 
o antranamianto adicional o aon 
aua daatrazaa actualaa y call* 
ficacionaa aducativaa auficianto? 



Coluama para loa qua 
aatar buacando trabajo 

10b, Para conaaguir trabajo,- craa uatad 
qua nacaaitari calificacionaa o 
antranamianto adicionalaa o ion 
auficiantaa aua daatrazaa actualaa 
y actualaa y calificacionaa 
aducativaa? 



Sa nacaaita maa antranamianto 
o aducacion — — — — — — — 28-1 

Laa habiladad y aducacion 
ahora aatan auficianta— — — 2 

Mo aata aaguro, dapanda- — 3 



11a. Sa praaanto varioa tipoa da 
antranamianto qua la pudan 
ayudax a conaaguir major 
trabajo. Para cada uno, diria 
- uatad qua aata tipo la intaraaa 
mucho, algo, o no la intaraaa? 



lib. Sa praaanto varioa tipoa da 

antranamianto qua la pus dun 
ayudax a conaaguir trabajo. 
Pais cada uno. • . 



Intcraaa 

Mucho 



Entranamianto para majorar 

aua daatrasaa an al tipo 

da trabajo qua laca ahora-— -29-1 
Entranamianto para aprandaa 

como puda hacar otrt claaa 

da trabajo-— —30-1 
Habilidadoa acadamicaa maa 

fuartaa talaa como lactura y 

matamaticaa — —31-1 

Inglaa coa» aagundo idioma— ~ ~32*-i 
Edificar eonfiausaan au miaao y 

dafinir loa matoa da la corrara13-l 



Algo 

2 

2 



No la 
intaraaa 



No aata 
aaguro 



(SALTS A LA PREGUNTA 14) 



(SALTE A LA PREGUNTA 14) 



i^^JK^^ 2 * 13 ' ^XMfEHTE SI -R- NO ES EMPLEAOO Y NO ESTA BOSCANOO 
TRABAJO, PERO NO RtTXRADO? SALTE TODAS LAS 0TRA8 HAST A LA, PREGUNTA 140 

12. Algunaa paraonaa qui an no aatan buacando trabajo podrian aatan intaraaado 
an trabajar ai aa la praaanta un buan amplao, miantraa otraa paraonaa qui an 
no aatan trabajando dafinitivamanta no quiaran un amplao, Qua acara da uatad, 
un buan amplao ai aa la praaantard, o dafinitivamanta no aata uatad antaraaado 
an trabajar? 



Tandra an cuarata un buan 

trabajo 34-1 

Dafinitivajaanta no aata 

intaraaado an trabajar—— 2 

No aata aaguro——— — — - 3 



(HAGA LA 
(PREGUENTA 13) 

(SALTE A LA 
(PREGUENTA 14) 



13. Aqua hay algunaa diffaranta claaoa da praparacion qua podran ayudarlo a 
conaaguio un amplao. Para cada una, Por favor diga ai aaa aa la claaa da 
praparacion qua uatad daf initivamar te tandra para obtanan un amplao, si aa 
praparacion qua uatad conaidara, o ai no la intaraaa. La pramiva aa ...(laa la 



9 
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Dafinitivananta Voy a No mas Mo Est* 

m * inttr tia Conaidarar Interega Sagura 

Appraudar a dasaiupanar 
ua trabajo <m au 

intaraaa 35-1 2 11 

Fuantaa Jaabragas J 4 

acadaadcas cono mataoa- 

tlca y lactura- — ———..36-1 2 11 

Inglaa coao sagundo 4 

idiona— 37-1 2 11 

Edificar confianza an sa 

aiaao y prtcisar la nata 

da au profasion 33-1 2 3 4 

(CONTESTS T0DO6) 

J 11 !"; VZJZ** U * ,cuU * diari0 complato, ha tornado uatad algunoa 
SEX' tr 5 ba i 4d 2 para ™ titulo o un cartificado, o ha saguido 

algian curao da fundaaantoa individualoa? v 
(ANOTACION MULTIPLE SI ES NECESARXO) 

Trabajando hacia una catatonia (4 anoa) 39-1^ » 1* 

Trabajando hacia una cato|onia (2 anoa 39 JjpSiStS 18) 

Trabajando hacia un cartificado, otro ^pragunca xbj 

cradancialaa da ninguina catagoria «p 3 ( H aaa 

Curaoa individual it ^ 

Otro 4 ^Pr*gunta 15-17) 
(zseUBALB) 5^ 

Mo ..toy 5 ^(wlta « }*, 

" — 7_^'pragunta 20) 

Ocupacion Principal 40 .i 

Principalaanta por intaraa personal 2 

Mo asta aaguro — — — — — — M m 3 * 



16. Qua curao (asta toatanto/toma) ? 

17. (Son/Fuaron) aatos curaoa para cradito o no? 

Para credit— r— — — — — — — — — —43-1 

Sin cradito———*——.—... 2 
Mo aata aaguro— — — — — — 3 



41- 
"42- 



18. 



?2!5!«J*!!5? SS?^* 0 »*g/tcs» uatad) (aata curso/astos cursos) ? 
vSSSxS *\rl£5^ m ' EQUIVALENTS DE MC0»™SSt. 

SStoIdS) ^ 08 MINMIDAD ' CONSIGRA EL N OMB RE DE DIDIA 



"44- 
45- 



46 
47- 
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20. A Miar qua haca algin tiampo qua uatad no ha aatado matriculado an 
ningun prograaa aducacional daada qua taraino da ir a la aacuala con horario 
coaplato. Noa guataria qua panaar acarca da laa coaaa qua la Imp i dan tomar 
algin curao. p mra cada una da laa siguiantaa catagoriaa, por favor diganoa 
ai hay alguna razon primordial por la cual uatad no aata tomando ningun curao 

10— what 



Uatad no tania loa nadioa para pagar 
la cuota da loa curaoi- 



Major 
iiaaon 



Uatad tiana ui\ nino qua cuidax— - 
Su trabajo no la daja tiaapo para— 
aatudiar 

Uatad ha aatado fuara da la aacuala 
tanto tiampo qua painaa qua no — 
podria adaptaraa a aatudiar 
Uatad tiana an dafcto fiaeo o 

incapacidad qua la imp Ida i r a la 

aacuala— *— — — «~ - 

no tiana niguna manara da llagar 

inatitucionaa iducacionalai 

toaaria aucho tiaapo lagar a claaaa 
No aata aaguro da podar via jar adonda 

orraoaron loa curaoa— — — — ™. 
La toaaxia mucho tiaapo tarainar un 
prograaa 



*48- 
•49- 
■50- 



por 

51-1 



• 32-1 

.33-1 
.34-1 

,35-1 

36-1 



Nadia qua u atad conooa toaa claaaa— —37-1 
Od. aa dwaaf a rto viajo para. ir-a la aaaala— — 38-1 
So aapoao no lo aprobaria— .39-1 

No orracan curaoa qua la intaraaa— 60-1 

Laa claaaa no aa ofracan a una hora 

convanianta— 6i -i 

Uatad no ha viato auficianta inforaacioa 

an ralacion a loa ouraoa— — — — 62-1 
Uatad no aata intaraaado an toaar 

claaai— — — — . 63-1 



Zaportant 
But Mot a 

Oaciding 
factor 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Not At 
All a 
Raaaon 

3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



Not 

Sura 

4 
4 
4 



4 
4 



21. Laa paraona* tianan dl'arautaa idaaa acarca da aatudiar a ir a la aac-jala. 
HZ TiZLTZ Wiatir- a claaaa .a aigo qua la diviarta? 0 algo qua uaSd 
aata diapuaato a ha car .if tiara nacaaaria para alcansar una feata? 0 al aa 
qua aaiatio a clasaa aa algo qua uatad no daaaa hacar bajo ninguna circunatancia? 

Divartido~- — — 54-i * 

No la c,uata paro lo 

haria ai frara 

nacaaario — ■■ — — 2 

No la guata bajo 

ninguna curcunatancla 3 
No aata auguro, rahuaa 4 
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? 2 ; $i •» tuni *; a intaraaado an natricularaa an un curao an qua fuantaa da 
inforaacion aa faaarta para anarignar loa qua aa afracan? Asarca da aaa 
al priaar articulol, ta ftararia in mo o no? CContinua con la liatai 



Ma 

faaaria 



Anuncioa da radio 

Anuncios da TV——™—. 

Anuncioa dal pariodico-- - ■ , 

Anuncioa an raviatoa prof aaionalaa 
o an al pariodico da la canpania 
o aiudlcato — — „ 5 3^ 

Anu ncio a an circularas da la 

commidad, iglaaia o ainagoga— 69-1 

Amigo o parianta-- — ■ ■■ ■ ■■7Q«1 

Colagaa dal trabajo— 

Anuncioa an tab la ro a da la 
camunidad, tiandaa, localaa, 
clinicaa, ate . — » 



No ma 
faaaria 



No ma 

Intaraaan 

curaoa 

3 
3 
3 



No aatoy 
aaguro 



—72-1 



H'rl J°^o^£.^& 2*^' SSJ^^ per 



Curaoa an comoclalantoc faaicoa 
an nagocioa, coao maanograrla, 
taguigrafla y contabilidad— 73-1 

Educacion faaica; aato aa lactura, 
oacritura y aatamatica*-* —74-1 

Inglaa cow aagundu id±c«a— — 75-1 

On curao para najorar la comunica- 
cion y ralacion con la f«ailia— 76-1 

Artaa y artaaanioa, com dibujo, 

fotografia tajido da pun to, atc-77-1 

On curao an coao daaanvolvaraa an 
aauntoa localaa da la commidad 

y poutiooa — — — nrr^LTe.x 

Ralacionaa da propiatarloa 4a caaaa 

a <^r wi tntrt . ,,,, , 

Coao nana jar y mantanar au caaa 
apartamnto— - 



Oafinitiva- Poaibla* 
manta la manta 
atraa o la puada 
intaraaa intaraaarla 



No la 
intaraaa 



No aatoy 
aaguro Od. 



-80-1 



tr m ^ ■■■ 11 ww — — rTM|i w ^ 

Equivalancia da aacuala aacundoria 

(Mgfr School) — 6 ^ 

diariciaa da computadoraa— — —— ~7,-i 
Conociaiantoa da adainiatracion^— 8-1 



wviivuwmwiw am a<saznxatracXi 
Educacion dal crfhauwldor/ pro 
ajaaplo aabar 0090 couprar 

prudantamanta — _ m m9 

Ejicutar artaa cono nroaica, drama 
y baila 10 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 1 

2 
2 



o 4 io. P S2£oJ! M t0Mr aurant * * l Por la. noch 



loa aab 



Duxanta al dla 

Por la njcha— - — — 
Sabadoa— t— — — . — 
Dondngos— — — <- 



U-l- 

• 4 



doa 



Todoa aatifactorioa ain difarancia— 5 

No intaraaada an al curao— 5 

No aatoy aaguro———— ——7 
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25. 



Qua hora dal dia la convandria mas para matricuiarsa an un curso? 



Antas dal trabajo— — — — — 12-1 

Entra las 9 y 12 da la manana— — 2 

Ouranta la hora dal aInm*rzo 3 

Antas da las 2 da la tarda— 4 

Entra la 1 y las 5 pm— — — — — 5 

Entra las 5 y 1 pm — — 6 

Entra laa 7 y 5 pm — - 7 

No asta Ud. saguro, dapanda — 8 



26. Qua astaclonas dal ano prafarfria uatad para clatrlcularsa an un curso: 
prlmavara. varano, antono, inviarno? 

27. Suponganos qua tuvara ud. in ta rasa an matricularsa an un curso, Yo voy a 
nonbrar varios sltlos. Digana si cada sitlo as al tlpo a donda dafinitivaaanta 
la gustaria ir para aaistar a un curso, un sitio qua ustad considararia o un 
sitio qua o la intarasa. - - * 

aafinitaly 

rfould Want Mould Wouldn't Not 
To Co Conildar mtarast S ura 

&na ascuala comsrcial o un inatituto 

ticricc^-— —-———-— ——--~--~- 

Una ascuala socundarla an su barrio 15-1 

Un cantro organizacion comural an su 

barrio — — » 

Una iglasia o sinagoga an su barrio 17-1 

Una univaraidad da cuatro anos— -«i8-l 
Una univaraidad da dos anos— — — 19.x 




28, cual da las univaraidadaa da do* anos considararia uatad para matticularsa 
an un curso? * 



Bronx cooBunlty 2 Q« 

Kingsbcrough Coatounity Collaga— 

t*Cu«dia Coaaronity Collaga 

Manhattan Ccaaaunity Collaga - 

Maw xork City Coaamnity Collaga—— 

Quaansborough Coaamnity Collaga- 6 

Othar 

IB5HI TB] 

Not sura — — -™ m 



7 



H8 



29. veanoa ahora cono podria us ted a degin una univereidad u otro entidad 
educating au la cual pueda toonar an curao. For cada factor o manciorie, 
dlguw «i ««o aa.ia da una mayor eonaideraciou, iinportante paro no factor 
daciaino, o no aa una conaidaracion o lo ayude a aelecciouar an luaar oara 
tomar au curao. to primero aa 



Mayor 
conaida- 
racion 



Importanta Ming una No aata 

par no un confcide- aaguro 

factor racion 
daciaino 



-21-1 



El cot to por , cur so — — — — — m ^._^ 

Bl praatigio da la inatitucion 22-1 

La^corvaniancia da via jar desde 

La corrvecuilucia da via jar s 23 * 

daada al tr^bajo— -—2,4-1 

La disponiMlidad da cradito por ' 

axparlancicn da vida — —25-1 

La diaponibilidad da claaaa 

• paquonoa y paraonalixador 26-1 

Curaoa con cradito o sin cradito- 2 7-1 
Loa alradadoraa dal canpu* y da 

la cownm idad— ----~»-----~~»«-~28-l 
La diapontbilidad da pacllidador 

4a eetacioramiento da vahiculor29-l 
Un buen aarvicio da colocacion da 

trabajo —30-1 

La caiidad acadenica dal curao o 

Tiana curaoa eapacialmente por 

adultoa— — — — ~~— - —32-1 

Una reconendacion da alguian 
qua aaiatio a aaa inat i tucion— 33-1 

Una raconandacion da au ami go o 

un parianta— — — ~— — ^^.34-1 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



U * t * d con P" r "rvicio da circuito carrado da TV puaudo aata 
diaponaiola an au vanclndario? 

Si 35-1 

No aata aaguro- 3 
Finalaente tango unoa praguntoa aolamanta para propoaitoa da claaificacion. 
31. Cual aa su aatado civil? 



Soltora- (al 36-1 

Cos ado Ul 37-2 



32. Qua idiojpa 9a habla an au casa? 

Chinaaa — 37-Y 

Franch — — 0 



Divorciado/aeparado- 

Viudo 



Ruhiaa — — 
Con ta a tar 



Gemar. — - 

GraaJc 

Japanesa- 



1 

2 
3 



Koraan— — — — — - 4. 
Slavic languagaa 
(Sar bo-Croat ion , 
Polish , Czech, ate.)- 5 
Spanish— — — — — — — — 6 

Yiddiah 7 

Othar 8 

(WRITE IN 



Re f used - 



33. A cual da estoa catagorar da edad parterses ustea (lea la lista) 

18-24 38-1 45-54 — ^ 

25-34 2 55-64 5 

33-44 3 65 y over 6 

Rehuao— 7 
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J? 



34. cual aa ml nrual da aducacion nal alto qua us tad lia adquirido? 

8 anoa o raanoa— — — — — ... 39 1 
Aaiatio a la aacuala auparior paro no su 
graduo— 



Graduado da la aacuala auparior 

Graduado da un a aacuala vodkcional o tancia — 
Aaiatio a la univaraidad~~-~~— — 
Gratfuada da una univaraidad da doa anoa I 

^^"i^d da cuatro anoa 

Eacuala graduada — — — —————— 

No aata aaguro (raapuaata 

voluntaria) — 



35. A qua grapo racial o atnrao partanara uatad? 



Whita non-Hiapanic- 
BlacJc non-aiapanic- 
Hiapanic— — — — 
Othar 

(U|!R on — 

HafuaadV— — 



•40-1 
m ^ 
* 

" 3 
4 



an au 



57,000 or ltfi— — - 

$7,001 to 910,000- 



910,001 to 915,000—- 
915*001 to 920,000—— 

920,001 to 925,000— 
Ovar 925,000- 



ftafuaad, not aura— 
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SEX: Mala- 



•42-1 



Famala— — • — - 



2\2 WtSSiSJ tSSSSaSm'!"* ^ 08TAIMEO TO QUOTA 

Raapondant'a timmm 



Raapondant'a KMrmmm 

City/Town/Zip 

•r»laphona 



fniarviawar'a Nam* 
u*ita of Intarviaw 



i-onyth i.f Intarviaw 



VuLuJutud by 

"-»» 1 Date ) 
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iuordlo Co**mlt* Collogo 

to. Parsons * Assoclstos, Inc. 

)5 troodwoy 

4 York, Now York 10023 



'AtoxXcuJTLxd 

Ytdl D 



1103B 
NtftoS,'l9B0 



chonw 



McXfrr, oxctcn* ul rfl nooftion toJ o\>vcx£- 
CtTot wttflf xdt ittomw Exoxwwf xo^vw 



u ^'|rSvT«d ftiooos «xctu»4 u < re's Motvotirr^ tou* m£ toUj clvot ^« c ^» c 

/ tft ip«rri(ocbS o0t<« ctvou n d*dXoo*n. . . 

touf ouvourift CcCtc; (00 MOT AEAD LIST) # 

Astoria ^ ,s,and C,tY 2 

Bodferd Stuyvorsont X SfSIT^M^ !".".".!«" 3 

•roimvino 0 Si^-Illl! 9 * WW * " 

kushwlck 1 Worth Corono 

EZi * lUgo Pork \ 

STlW 3 R?ch*ond Hill • 

Stt Nd» Tork * Rldn-ood *>— J 

eMurst s 5 t • ,m< ■?^: 5 

FUtbush * Sunnnysldo 

. !Tuiii- 7 WltllMsburg * 1 

Porost Hills • £ " """" ■ x 

. . fl Woodhovon 

Glondolo ■ ISSHTjI 0 

_ A . . q Woods I do * • * 

Groonoolnt 5 ww«»»w» •••• , 

£2>t Point 7-Y 'AXXn ouvoukCo i*td< t*> 

Jtcksdn Holghts X dvofcoov*™ 

Kow Gordons 0 



2. ttdoo Mocpd CsCtc axil awoumZa «0*n*; 



AtYrfxcOo dsd <vo XP^vo 

Tvo xo^vo dXXd Xuy^tcoo d«J touo xoovca .. 
Toifc xo^vvA dXXdl Xuy^tcoo M xivxt xoovuo 
HcVre xo*vch dXXd Xuy^tcoo itd Una xodvto 
KcocaalTCoaT dtd a**a xptfvta 
Atfv cluat <j<Tyoupos, dpvoOuot v dsovtiHW • • 



.9 - 



oolopd ^ Titv ctuvouk&i to*. Uu»B<frT« tofito «Xo rd avo T POf^tva *uoto) 

Cotaod tt(f4- SoBoorf Hod- 'A<ji<u<ivto A*v ctuot 

' 0Xni» not* SXnuo dXXd HorfBXmio ouyouooc 

r Aaxnun otwotumK xoTdawn toogffl^ iyt tpowtKd . 

tflc auvotMwfliC - # 10-1 

TcvcmK topoyfXmm. naC xotdiTwcn 2 3 u 

TflC OVVOUMUOC ^ J 2 3 4 

'E^vunK moC fuX«TUM»t tuson 12 - J • 3 u 

'EyxXnuoTDidTnTO 13 ~ J 2 3 ^ 

•Aoxnwn auYKOtviivwmK KotdoToan I 1 * - 1 3 4 

'AvCOY^ 15 " 1 q 

'AOXnUCS CMlOt6«UTt»<C CY»OTO0Td0CU€ 3 4 

Ytrf tKv urfOf*^ ivnXtrmuv..... 16 - 1 * , 4 

•Av*o*mou m< «Xt s«Xt^c atotfocts....l7 - 1 * 3 4 

iUXOY«YtM^ iYMOTOOTrfoCtS is - i 

Al'ysc tXnootooCcc <jx«tl»o ue dduoto • 2 3 4 

uytcuv^c i? " 7 -5 3 " ♦** 

'Aoxnun iCump^tnon ot^c Su8Xtod^c?. .20 - l u * 

/ 
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4. AcoX^tc yut ito* tCc topanrfrti • prfact* tod voutfccTC Jrt fCpkypafCL to*v iaufrf oac ward* tov 
noAu*tcpo roo*to; Uca0dVrc JXt* r£ fpdVcis tpftra) 

'Epwovevoc/ipYasouevn 21-1, (POTHETE AgMWrHEH 5a v*X0t lla t d«0* 1ft EOT fo TE- 

5Wt«to0xoc/IwtaCvo0xn 2 (HHTAIHETE ETTOTEPOTHEH 1ft) AOE 

Avcpyos **C tdxvcTC y\A douXtui 3 (PQTH ETE E POTHE H 50-60, US) 

_ HHTAIHETE ETJDI EPOTHEH 1ft 

Avcpyoc waif fcfrucrc rid dooXcul AXXa* » • 

oflrc toifrvrrt auVaCn ft (tRTAXXETS ETW EPOTHEH 12) 

AUn vcpCitnon into* tiy dvaacpovtfvMj.. S . 

'ApvoOuat v ' daavttfett , 6 (nHTAIHETE JTHK EPOTHEH 1*) 



EPOTHEEIE JOT MOfOYW AYTOYE HOY EPrAZOMTAI 



5a. tC eCftous ipyaafr xavcrc; 



EPOTHEEIE BOY A+OFOT* AYTOYE TOY T/JQIOTW TEA 

grace 



56. TC cCdous ip7dc£a owiftiK nrfverc Jtov 6ou- 
XctJctc; 



6a. *Ep<rtfcco*c AxAiAnpo 6;tTd«0o ipYd*Cc?*c 160, "Otav ftouXcucrc iorrfccaftc oXo*Xnpo 6x<ra*apo 
oi ucouiif ipfaa&; (part t*m) iprtfccotc a* ucpuuf ioratftfa (part tlaa) 



*0Xo*Xnpo dtTdapo 23-1 

Mcpixif ipraota 2 

'-OAtfuAnpo 6xrd«po wi! 

licpbiit ipyatfCa, n.X.t 3 

'ApvoOyai v' diavTifoto ft 



7a. goto* eZvau to* Jvoua Tfic Ipyao&ic toO 
dpYovtavod tod 6ouXcdcrc; 



70. Koto* cEuat to* ovoua rfls £t&pc<2ac 4 toO 
6pTOvtflruoO tod awidiK ooityftuarc; 



EPOTHEEIE gQT A+OPOTW AYTOYE HOY SPTA20WTAI 



8a. ' tx«TC 6lxi5 oas tjrraaCa tod 6 Cfigo* 
eCare dtcvrvxrf; • 



EPOTHEEIE HOT A+OFOTN ATTOYE HOT TAXHOTH TIA 

URlBk > 



80. "Otay oouXcdcrc £*ctc dmjf oac ipYaaiJa to J 
o Cams cZctc dfcvTuno*; 



IJau Ixm 6l»4c uou utuavcc 26-1 

"Oxl, 6^v Ixm fluK^c uou uxtfavtCj.. 2 
cCapTarau 3 



PQTHETE EPOTHEH 9 

(EPOTHEH 9 AHEY9YNETE NONON V AYTOYE 
HOY EPTA20NTAX TOP A) 



HAPAAEITTE EPOTHEH 9 KAI HHTAINETE ETHH EPOTH- 
EH 100 



' ( 

9. JCovfttTc^TL tlorc tuxaptoTnu^vos ui rtfv fiouAcu* tod £xctc rcfca xad <r*£tTtrtt vd* ttfv xpa- 
nfocTC, iXtdctrc vd ta*otTc tpoarwyif orifv iraipcife tod flouXtdcrt « iXtt^crc vd* 0pnrc 5XXn fiouXcua 
at aXXn CTatpcCa; 



9d KparifacTC rtfv tapoifaa flouXcuf 27-1 

npoa*rwrH ^( icaXdrcpn d^em arifv 

crauptiia to J 6ouXcdcTC 2 

AouXcia* oi IXXn itatpcda v 3 

cZotc auyouooc u 
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SWTHtEIt BOY A+OfOTW AYTOYZ BOY E?rAZOMTAI 



10a. # Av faoWaouuc Jtl mowtotc ycd tpoo- 
trnr4 4 xaAdrtpn Wont voytcctc Stw *d xp«w 
jtcCtc tcpuwdrcpn udpfurm 1 tttutacrdtcpc; 
UiWtiiti;, 4 vevtotc drw ot txavdfiuct tod 

fXCTf trfpa *0<? rd »O0f«TLXtf etc if tfxclo 
IttNM. *pXCtrf) 



EWngEIt BOT AfOfOYM AYTOYI BOY VAXEOYW VIA 



60TAEXA 

106, *AfeO tdxvctc yti douXctd voutfCctc 4tl xpcta- 
State ttC iX<ov u4o?Mm xai? dXXcs cxavdTnTcc 
vovCcctc Jtl A tapoOoa udpt«cr4 cos xai? i»- 
vrttirdc owe ctvac Atactic; 



XpcUftcetc ittf tAdov txxatdcuon 4 

«X*UU 21*1 

Ot Uav^rrrrts cwc xaC ft uoppiw d oas 

civet fexrrd 2 

Adv ctatc rfyoupoc, ifattatai, 3 



11a. Dupaxdt* &v»fdpovtaw ttafopctwxd cCdn 
exxavdcwnc wS vwpoOv W «ic ttntfow 
vd Ipfltc liUt xtAdtcpn 6ouAcu». Bcwd tad td 
nnWf i ipoypdwiaTtt v uiTcrrt 8rw otc *v- 
6kOfdpcv tdpa toXd, tftc tv4c4fdp«i XCyo, 
ddv ate tvft-^afdpcw xcldXov. (Acajdavc tpft» 
T« iX« td tpoypimmrm) 



HI. Bapaxrftii avatdpovtav 6iA*opctcxd eCftn 4x- 
wttcwnc ««d utoooOv vd oftc lontifoow vd Ipfl- 
tc ftouActd. Boutf did td xapaxdt* tpoYpdyyata 
vovftcrc Jtw oic ftvtcafdpci xdpa teXd, ode cv- 
dtapepec mtdXou, (AcaAdarc xstta JXa td tpoypdv- 
). 



t&c ivAupdpct 
frfpa xoXd 



E8c ivAcatdpet 

XtTyo 



Adv OAS 
iv6i»afdpci 



Adv clctc 

atyoupoc 



'Sxtatocvrwxd tpdypawa cad td Ava- 
rnJfci. t<Tc txaudtntdc MS «t4v xapoOoa 

AwXcbd pas 29*1 

'ExiotAcvruid cpd TPa atf a c*d td ate 
6w*dfcw afc vd xdverc tied lUn *ovXctd....30-i 
Bcataodtcpn vdppnan Jotv 4f t pi ttfc 
%m*«tc*dc 4vo Y v»c t w*dt M( txavdtrrrcc 31-1 
'ArrXurf «tfv Anhtpn rUsoi 32-1 
fotoftnr&c Ytrf afiroYmtftfism xato* 
owov4 wwoiSpYbov itaTYcXiMTtxeO xpooc^ 
vatoAvavoO . 33-1 



BKfADICTC ETWf CPQTRXR 1U 



2 
2 



HKTAOTTE mm ETOTHZK U 



( PflTHTTE EWTHtEir 12 KM 13 NOHOW AH TO BfOtflBO BOY FQtATAI CXKAI AKCfrO XAX AEK VAXNEI TIA 
AOYAEIA: AAAA AEH BAIFMSX CYXTASM, OAOX OX YBOAOHTO* BHTAXNtTC tTHM ZKtVAXH M 
■12. McpuioC Ivtpmot Stfv 4oxvouv yttf 6ouXtuC lAAd fftav tapoocuaarcC uui iv6u^^pouaa ' uAcua* 
utopcC vd dciTCouv ivduaftfpov yw' a6tif ivfl ucptxotT IXXoc Atfv ^xmouv ytd douXcwi xaC 6tfv 
<HfXow xauuuC 6ooXtwt. 'CocCc tpeantwxd* *d taCpvatc wed xoaif douXcud 1 dv fapououacdrav ^1 6^v 
ivftvoftfpcarc xafdXou ytd ixotaAdterc 6ouXttdt 



8d taCpvarc utd xoXrf 6ouXci*d...3%-l 
Atfv tv^uof ^pctrrc xafdXou ytd 

6iotadrfioT« douXctd 2 

A^v (Care oCyouooc 3 



(PCTHTTE EPQTHTH 13) 



tVRTAXMCTE ETWf CTfJTHTH m) 



.Bapaxdru dd dpflrc dtafopcrtxd ipoypdvuara to\J fttavdv vd ads Bonfttfoouv vd 8pHtc 6wuXcud. Ttd 
xdftc Iva &td rd fpoypduuara aurd fdorc uou idv cZvau rrf tprfypauwa to\5 vouuCctc 3tw ai'youpa 
M SonMoe u vd ftp fire 6ouXcvd» Srt clvat rd tpdypauwa to\J dd rd axep^Tt Jtw 6^v cv- 
duifdpcw xa^dXou (Atafldarc xp&ta SXa td fpoypduuaTa) 

MdcXo vd fapaxoXoo«ifo« 3d rd A#» vd Vv cZuat 
rd tpdypauua cdpa xcXd oxtfftO ivdwp^pcL ctCyoupoc 

Td Bcidypavva 9d oAc dtfidCcw rilv 

douXctd tod ddc ivfiva^dptu. 35-1 2 3 ** 

# EiC tXdov udpfttffn *(Jov ApopA 

rd uoidnuartxd naC rifv ivdyvwon 36-1 2 3 

'AYYAixd 9dv dedrcpn yXifooa 37-1 2 3* 

KaftodnyCcs ytd auTotctoCftncn 
xaC xa^ootoud Hatvodpy^ou , 

itayYcXparOoO vpoaavoToAtouoO 36-1 -2 3 
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(PUTHXTE GAOTI) 

»• *Awo* t4 attYvK tod TcAcufaorc vd oxoXcto* Ixctc lapaitoAovtitoct xavtfva utfftmia utf oxottf vrf trf- 
:tc ivo itvxIo Iva dCiXnya H y*d vrf tusvoMufercrc tpoo*ttxrfc ivcutiaTi»ittfs ivrfyttcc; 
ttcvtiforc wl tcpuroo*Tcpcc 4*o* uCa dtdvtnan dv ctvat itapa^ttito) 

Xtou64c«TC ytrf itvxCo tod AtatTCt * xptfvva 39-1 KHTAXMETE ETON EFQTHSR 18 

Ztouttfcrtc YUf trwJo tod AiatTCt 2 xplvua 2 

XtovtfttTC Yvrf vrf Mtpcrc fva 6ttXmw v ft tacp- 

vttc wMr*»T* OTrf rtfXoc vrf itfp«TC Ivo POTHXATE ETOTHXH 15*17 

IWxCt • 3 

'AtAlc tstipvtrc natffcMTo yu4 spoontVKtf Cuavtf* 

toVlWl 4 POTHZATE EPPTKZH 15-17 

*AAAu tvlvrfTmtfMMitiMi .......5 

'Oxv....... 6 SHTAHfETE XTH* EPUTHJCH 20 

Atfv cEyaw atyQUOOC • 7 

MowCcctc Jtv to* ytftma 1 to* ipo>pavwa tod lopaKoAoutcCrc Ixcv iuucen oxlan ui t4 8ouActdf 
to* tapomoXoutcttc yw£ vpooutuitf tuovpYotTimt 

'Ayycon axion yi vA douAcbtf 40*1 

BpooMttmf UsveipCnon 2 

Atfv ctarc *Cy*jp«c • 3 



i. TC uoMucTa MpaaoAootctrc 4 tapaMoXovtttoaTC j 



41- 
42- 



7. Ttf uatftwata tod rapomoAoufcCTC ft tapaKoXovt/~?c o*s btaav credit ft $x*»; 

NoO 6^mv arWit 4>pI 

Alv uoO Ariaav credit. 2 
Atfv cttttw oCyoupo*. . • 3 

8. £/ toti axoXcto tapanoXou+ffoaTC ft tapaftoXoutctrc to* y a*tnu« /ua*ift»to \ (H.X. rwvddto, KoXX*- 
to, irfv fowv KoAAc*Yt»o otorc to* fcova toO KoXX^Ytov) , 



48- 



9. TcarC 6caX*Ute «f tare tfto* oxoXcCo tod dvep^patt ottfv io&xiyan 18 na£ 8<v iterate oi xitoio 
XAo cntoXcCo; . 



46- 
47- 
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20. 'AvcCfottm 4v Ixctc Mpa*oXou#if9ci* 1 6x** uatifuata M t4 *ti.yv4 totf tcXcuWtc to* w 
vcC« t W fAatic vdt ffxcvtflTC *a£ vi ids tHrc toife Xo*yovc totf o*c iuttfdunv vrf rapaxoXoutfocTc 
Sulpopa uatriucra. Saa&nitii farredfovtai* ucpt»xoC Ato* totfc Arfyouc totf pSc iuttfdurav vd i9tc 
rx6 axoXcto. t&c t opa x aH ttfc tt uou y\A ndH Iva 4 to* totfs Xo*yous afaotfc lv fray A 6owuid*c Ao*- 
foc witf dtfv tffytiTC oto* axoXcto, X<-yo*tcpo footsie Ao*YOC dXXrf 6x<. A xtfpta attGa totf 6<v titrate 
<oXtto,fl 5rvo*vut1toxc xavtfvac Xoyoc vtf uifv coVrc axoXcCo. (AiaMffTc tpflva Sxou* totfc Xo*youc). 

taatxdc AtYO*tcpo 0aoixo*C A/v vtflpxc A*v cluau 
Atfyoc Adyoc dAXct Jx*» Ksvlvac Ad- SCyoupoc 
— h Ktfpca ttCttfg yoc 

A/v cCxaxc xpiWra Apxrtrf Ytrf vd ifl- 

tc oxoAtCui V 46-1 2 3 4 

flp^ict vd opovtCoctc tu4 trf'tocAc 

OOC 49-1 2 3 * 

"H AouXcid oac 6dvo«c Afffvcc XPO- * 

vtxd tcpbtrfpi* 50-1 2 3 4 

Adv fxrrc nice crrrf oxoXcCo yid toA- 
Ad xp&ha mC »tv«t AtfoxoAo vd n«*if* 
ottc tdX\r rto* tpovfr xa£ v* dpxfrc- 

tc tdAc rd 6ufBms 51-1 2 3 4 

Adv VMjcttc vd «ftrc rrd *xo Ac Co 
X4yu fAAct+nc wyw w w ww wO vdL 

oou 52-1 2 3*4 

0d Wnwtc toAAif Spa y^xPu vd t*d- 

octc oto* ovoXcto - 52-i 2 3 4 

Etvat itixlvAuv* vd tiryaCvcTt 
xo£ vdt Yuptftcrc ord oxoXcCo sotf 

lopaAtvovrav rd ystffupta 54*1 2 3 4 

Elarc Winpoc yt* «6rd Adv vto- 

pcCxc vd tare ord oxoAct* 55-1 2 3 4 

T6 XPPVvxtf 6Uarm*o totJ AwttxcC- 
T*t yvtf vi tcXcufact novcCc rtf • • 

tp^YPWMi ctvsi* toAtf UCYdUo 56-1 2 3 4 

&fv Yvup£c<Tc hsvAm vd w. 

pa»oAP*i«tC iMitlfim ^ 57-1 2 3 4 

fiCatc vrytfAoc anfv hX^nCa nd vrf 

ftfrc rdoa attf axoAcCo «-l 2 3 4 

Atdfoon Yid vtf «Stc Tt6 aoAtCo 59-1 2 3 4 

A/v tqpadCdorwt uaMnata totJ 

vdt ui ivAvaf Ipouv 60-1 2 3 4 

Ttf yattiusTCi 6lv Mps6C6ovrat Tifv na- 

TrfXXnAn Sp« Yud U<va 61-1 2 3 4 

Alv {xctsdet dpscrtfc tXnootopiUc W 

TtMdt ud rtf uaHpartt fot5 «0oof/povtab • • • 62-1 2 3 4 

Atfv lx*fc ivfiuif^pOM vtf tapaxoAou#H- 

aexe uaMuoito 63-1 2 3 4 



21. Aaf opctcxoC Jv#p««ot Ixouv AtapopcTbx^c Yvfiucc axcTbxdt tv jxoAcCo naC nf vcX^tn totJ 
dtattcCrat. Koutfccrc Stc trf vdt tnYatfvcTC atrf oxoXcCo clvat xdtt to J a5c cuxap caret, kdrt to J 
6^v oflc io^aet aXXi tp^tct vtf to* xdtvcTC Wv oYXttc vd tCT\Jx«f« iva axoto*, ^ Mdttu totJ 6^v dVXc- 
rc \td xdverc ui xttvtfva tpo'to; 



Krftb tot5 oftc cuxapbotcC 64-1 

Kitt tot! fi<v ottc dpdfocu dXXct 

tptftci vdt to* xtfvctc 2 

Kdttb tot5 ddfv oActc vdt xrfvetc 

ui xav4m tptfto 3 

A/v cZuav vCyoupoc 4 
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*2« "Av cCxotc cvAu+dpov vd YPottflTc 9* fva udOiwa t od t£ cCAouc tAnpooopCcc 6* 6aoc*doooTc 
v odXatc vd udtctc tf.jfcaodrcpa iprfyuata oxctcad ud td urf%m*a 4 t£ tCAoug uajH foaTtt clvau 6ca- 
£ou». 2apaAt<?YVOT#c xdpwv Iv dwSdboTt tHv tpdm octpd (AXABAITC THK SPQTH EEXFA) vouftcTC 
tt 6d cCxatc ipMrrd* fcbcucc iXnpoooptfcc Y^ vd YPafWhrc ord udtmia 1 Jx*** (TQPA AIA1AZTE TIE 
QOAOHtEZ EEIPEt). 

M 6acccduo\iv Adv 6d 6aocCd- Adv tvdtaodpo- Adv clwai 
a' oiSto* now a' adrd uat Ytd uaftf- crCyovpoc 

— — — _____ BBS - 

AuafnuCdctc u/<rn p«4wo?dvou 65-1 2 3* 

AtafnuCoitc vdb» tnAcdpoonc 66- 1 2 3 * 

AkaffmCcrcwc aid tomiopftcc 67-i 2 3 * 

linoooopdcc v*** t«rrr*At*Tc*iv 
tcpvootsC* K ytfcn tf? i i t>C 6 w cpy«- 

TtMtv 6pY«wov*rv. . 66-1 2 3 * 

SXnpofop&c 4td rd Y«fcto»td t cmmXiwCo 

4 ouvaywy^ toil *oiUofop#Ov ai tuXAdAia. . .69-1 2 ♦ * 

'A«d oOo (I ovrycvltM 70-1 2 3 * 

"Aid ovfpdtovf *od dovXcdow. . 71-1 2 3 * 

'Aid dvtaOLvtotLS ml tolxomoXXoOvtol 
ord %Cvmm AvMOtvd li i v orf ■ocvoTWuf 

MCVrpO. YOLTOVUld MOTOffntlWTO. mXw- 

vtadc Orvctvfk m.t.X * 72-1 2 3 ~ * 

!3. 6d oftc foodctC* 6u*O0CTt»d Ufctdvota toil ivdXtMOt viopoQv vd CYYPaooOv xatd 6caoopCTt,Md 
tpovcxd dtsoTtfmto. rtd wife fva aid Td vatduata tod avaodpovrac lapaadfai, tdc *c upu 4v rd 
jdtnua dtcutdvcrc ot£c avowee oac f clvat tdrt tod ytopcC vd ottc tvA»,a#dpcc f ddv fxctc moW- 
jo cvduifdoov yuI rd tpoofcpducvo utftmm. (AXABAXTE HPQTA OAA TA AKATfAOOIOfA MA8HHATA) 

Td ud^rwa/voOiWra HioptC vd Adv Ix« Mavd- Adv clvat 
dtcvOOvovTac &tf/ros ud tvAca- va cvAiaadpov otfyoupoc 
ardc AWvmcc uou odoct 

Boot Mi vaMr jto Y*d vttfoves, 
i.x- teMTvXoYPOfotinxovif 9 otcvo- 

YPOftSst XoYVOTtitf , ....73-1 2 3 * 

Baauut udpfMon v t.x- &vdrvnon v 

ypoVvo whT u**m»Tt»*f 7^-1 2 3 «» 

'ArrXtsd Actftcpn yA#oo» 7S-1 2 3* 

MaHuata yt& AcAtCuan cuxoYctanOv 

mi? MOtvortMAv Acoufiv 76-1 .2 3 * 

Hatriyata ottfc NttAdc tcx^cc n*C xct- 
porcxvCa, ««x« CwYPO04.Mi1, ftrroYPaOLxff, 

tX<*Ctuo m.t.X 77-1 2 3 * 

HoMwota toU vrf 6vAdffMovm tft€ m4ioloc 
utopct vd* Avautx^C otd «oXi#Tt»d tflc 

MOtvotirrdc too 76-1 2 3 * 

CXIOCCC UOTOfC ivoJ»OV MiC OttTOVOtMO- 

xopil e 79-1 2 3 * 

HQs vd 4W^0OCTC it MOAlf MOtdOTOOII td 

otfrc aac 4 to* Acavcpvovd ooc 60-1 2 3 * 

HaOffuota Y^d ttfv itdtrnton toO AtiXd- 
paroc «oi5 CooAwoiicC ud td AioXunlpto 

Yvuvaojov 6-1 2 3 * 

MootfuaTO yuC AXcMTpovtModc oioXoYtordc 7-1 2 3 * 

AcocMftTCMdc Cxavdmtcc 6-1 2 3 * 

Mdpotfon ywd tdv MOtavaWrtt $t»s «fi? vd 
CoAcuctc ti xP*botd ooc fCutvo t^d- 

io 9-1 2 3 0 

NouotMif fipouo moiT xopd 10-1 2 3* 

2>». 9d tportuovVoTC vd tapaMoAou6i(octc uoMuoto tCc Madnucptvdc ttfv ^u^pa, tCc Moonycptv^s ttfv 
v\Jxto, to* CdiBoTo rttv KupuoMd; 



Ka6nucptv^; Tdv nudpa Adv vccpdgcc nu^po 

Ka6nucptv^c t^v vdxta s. 

£d66oro t Adv cvAtao^pouot Ytd uaoduoTO. 

KvptoMit U a duai. ofroupoc 
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!5. Houf %d firov A twtf notrfXXnXn fea yui o*C yci vrf ffttc arrf oxoXcCo; (AIABAITE TA KAPAXATQ, 
OOKITE MA ASAVTHZCTC tE Ugl UO T EPEI ADO MZA EXAOrtf) 

Bptfv ittf ttfv OouXccrf 13*1 MttaCtf 1 5y.u S 

Hcratf 1-12 T< tp«C; 2 'At* 5-7y.ii 6 

tetrf tnjv OUomcg TOO Xdvro 3 'Aitf 7-7y.y 7 

Ip£v A«4 ttfc 2 ttf Aioytthtt % Arfv «tyoc atfyoupoc, {{aoTA-at. I 

!•• lotd iiox4 clvoc tttf MTcfXXnXn yuf oflc vtf tire arrf oxoXoCo; *Avot*n t toXo*aCpw t IHWvmpo 
1 XcuMfva (MiooctTC v* Atavtifoctc otf tcpuaolrcpcc 4i< lai t«Xoy<) 

'Avocfn 13-1 Xcurta % 

KflXo —C pc, 2 Otfv fro tOorCynon 3 

OHvtfmpo 3 4/v cluai oCycupoc 3 

27. *A* fooMtftus Jtc iv6i«9<pC9TC vtf lopaioXouOttoctc tva urftnua. M cAc 4vao*P« w»panrfm yut 
jcuprf ftcafopcTtxftv *x*XcCnv tod ti«opcCtc vtf tooaaoXovOitotc uotnyata. £8c t opo m Xfl i<« tc uou 



fv oCyouoa W OtfXarc vrf iStc 9x6 jxoXcCo aurtf, Iv %i trf oicftflrc yul vtf vOrc it td oxoXcto aOtrf 
l#v oft* ivdtaf/pct wotfXoo. (koMm vpftta «U i 



Ttf 9X0XcC«). 



t^Yovpa tfOcXa M td A/v y* k*- Uv cCiat 

W *A» gujg 6f Wpct ofroupoc 

A XvoXcCo Yti faitoptalf ouA/cfl hwrrrcXyoTt-. 

»#. tvorvtoOro..." 1%-1 2 3 * 

A ltd yvuvtfovo tile rtttovwAc 15-1 2 3 * 

A Zttf */vtpo rifle owotmSo* 4 ardv -oicxd 

ipTftvtoutf 16-1 2 3 H 

A Irtfv InnXnoCm avuvM tUc ycctovUte 17*1 2 3 * 

A U ftoAXtfycft tod fxcb t/atfcpa xotfwa ootftn- 

one it*i 2 3 h 

A X* soAXtfyut tod fxec A*.*****.... 19-1 2 3 , * 



tmtg EWTHtH 28 MOW* A* OCX ASAMTHIH "CTOYFA HAICAA NA HAQ" » OA TO OX00G" ETHK CK- 
TJCXH 27 rU OOZTHXH U AXXKBO M0AAU10) 

• 

28. Boutf ittf Ttf oopaatftw dCxAomi xoXX^yta W dbaUffotc ytrf vtf toosxoXouOifocrc uadifnato \ (NKK . 
AZABASTK OAA TA HOAAEXTA, TBOASHTB TW WOTUiHtM £AC XA8PI TA AXABAZCTC, MnOPCTTE KA THOAEUTE 
BE?ZXXOTSPA AOO OA KOAAETXO) 

Ironji C a— u nity Collofo 20-1 

Klrtgtboroufh Co — u n ity CoM«f« 2 

USuordto Co— unity Col1«9« 

NoAhatton Co—unity Col logo 

Now York City Co—unity CoMofo 

Qu—noooroufh Co— unity Col logo 

# AXXo 

Alv eCuov atVouooc 
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29* Sftc •©* fttfvcrc nlv luXoyit toO xoXXtfyiou U IXXou ixtou6cuTUxoO LdptfuOToc lotf oo> *t*Xa/rc vtf 
tooanoXdv*ifec« waMuoTo. rul notti taodyovra to J orf ode dvaotfpouv 1 004x4™ A«o6c£(rc woo Jv 
i MpcfYovrac afctfc etvat tipa toXtfc oioutetoc y\A oftCt cJvau oiouoaCoc dXXa* 6<v cZvab 4 tapd- 
yovtoc tod 44 o«c tcwrcc v* dtopaaCocTt, 6c*v ctvat atouooCoc yutf rtfv dtooaarf oac vo* tapaaoXov- 
tofcrrrc imMimto* 



Btfpa loXtf aiou- 
oaCoc uodyov- 
t*C 



Tot xp4i«rra ioJ to/tci vrf iXnpoV 

acre Yvd to* vtftmw 21-1 

V M fotfXn+n too oxoXclou 22-1 

'H 9vr«otv«vda dto* to* a. ct eco* 

tXoXtCo 23-1 

*B ovy*ovvnvCs dto* t4 oouXcco* 9x6 oxo- 

XcCo 2H-1 

*B tuo*vo*Timi v" dtonrffercrt ttCoa 25-1 

'H tiptavdmta rWl to*Icic m< XCyomi yatrr 

Ttfc ml o*c ACuctc tcowwtfrcM 10000X4 28-1 

*Aw t4 i m tf kmm ctxmw *4 mitt fl 

XmpCc cro4±t 27-1 

To* ttpultfUov tod lowmrrsw to* oxoXcCo 20-1 

dtttlOMiO vrfpOC Wi W MOHtfpCTC TO* «6- 

ToaCvnto* owe • 29-1 

*H tutor rro vo! TOto*cTn#ctTc o< 6ov 4 
Xc^a*.... 30-1 

R TOtiTTHv TOO IttttfpttTOC 1 TOO 10OY0O*Ji- 
UCTOC...... .31-1 

"Av to* potato dtcuttfvrrc ctdn xau of tv4- 

Xixouc* • , 32-1 

rWun b)io* xrftotov totf fxcw taoanoXouOrfercu 

uaOifoara crO* oxoXcCo tot5 tv6caft*pc?rc 33-1 

rvAin tvo*c f Aov II ovrycvft 3*~1 



EtoudaCoc ta- 

pHrovrac dxxd 

*XV lootxo*c 

xoSroc yuC t4v 
4iofggj[ otic 



o/v cCvou 010U- 
tatoc laprfyov- 
tac 



atyoupoc 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



30. fffcOvrfCcrc v* dyopoWrc caoIo TnXco*paan 8tov to* xpOTpdyvaro! tt>c *4 clvac ftiaotfonua otK 
YCbTOvwo* ooc; 



foe' 3S-1 

"bxt 2 

ctpai o£youpoc«..« 3 

Ot TtXcvroCcc ionnfottc tod l*m vd o*c clvau uovov yw£ vo! xoTaTrfCovc t^v cXnotiovo* at* 

dbOtfOPCC ftOTHYO0l*CC« 



31. loui ctvaii A otxoYCvtaxrf oac *ardorwr\\ 

'AwdtovTPOC ...36-1 

SavTpcv/voc 2 



33 



Xnpvav«*voc/ fl tx<tc tdpet 6w»cv*Yto..... 3 

xi5poc/x<p« * 

'ApvoOuaii v* dtavTffoM S 



32. T£ Y&ifeoa uuXfltc ot< oiCtc ooc; 

iUvtfcttfx 4 37-Y 

'AtyXuxo* X 

raXXuiKT 0 

rcpuavfexo* i 

'EXXnv^xP* 2 

rcatitvlcixa 3 



Kooco*Tbxa 

CXaStxif yX4ooo (HoXwvt*ct>ta t 
Elpltxa, TocxooXaMxiiM m.t.X.) 
'lotovvurf. . , 

fCWrur , 

# AXXn yXiSooo... , 



'ApvoOpot v* dtavTifoM 9 

U toua* wotttyopCo AXtuCac OtdtYOOTi; (AuoSrfoTC «pflTa Sxcc tC% wiTrrroPCcci 



18-2*1 39- fc 

25-3^ i 

35-*^ 3 



45-5* 4 

55-64 5 

fttfvv dio* 65 6 

tPvoOuat v* dtavTifott? 
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3*. S4m XPtfvta Ixcrc «det orrf axoXcCo; (durifarc ipftra 3Xa r<f xapandxu) 

8 xP^wa K XtY^rcpo Attf 9 XPtfvui ....39-1 

AlArf 6<v t< xcAc&aa..... 2 

TcAci2»M ttf Ywdaco. 3 

tsAc6m» itarrtxw^ ft Tcxvtmf axoXif <t 

BDr* yv4 XCyo ypovtxtf Airfrowa axrf KoJUtfyto S # 

A«J*oitoc ACxpovom MXXtfyvou 6 

'AstffAbtec TtTptfxPovou noU/ytou 7 

McTMTUxtaatfc **owo<C i 

U» tlW 9^7OU0O€ 9 

35. lottf clwt A fultrurf ooc H iftvurf aac mr«v«Yi(; Elate Arapoc iXXd J X w tawwiiflC »awr*- 
YflCt mwpoc &Utf «xv ta«avt*ite wiTfnnnrtc; 'Xawmwiiflc wow**. *XXnc *^vt»rfmtac A nXfiti 

"Aatooc txt/Xovavutnc wrwrwyfte *o-l 

HaOpoc #xt 'Xravutflc ncrwryyUc 2 

'XflWvwxfts miaywrtt* 1 3 

"axaqc *K%vtxoTfmic , % 

'ApvoOyai *• Ai vtlfaw 5 

36. T\A mrtarwioifc «*vo amototk 4ioXoy«Co« tfeo Ktsv rrf clatfftnpa rflc oCxor^ctac oac t4 
Itoc 1979 wrf ttcttf Atooctfrc a< tout dt* rtfc «apairfT» mttiyop&c tattcra (AuaJaVrc tpmta 
Acs tcc wnrrop^cc) 

$7,000 AcUtfowa Xtortftcpcc tt-i 

7.001 * lrfxpt $10.000 c 2 

. 10.001 » irfxPC $15.000 ; 3 

15.001 " iifxpt $20.000 u 

20.001 " »<X0«, $25.000 5 

Sav« 4*< $25.000 , o 

'ApvoOyot v v d«avrffo*t ttfv c&mu. atTYOupoc *. 7 

(KATATPATTE t9CBf0V* MOT KAtttE EKTHZH) 

♦TiflHi tfvovc itacvuttO H2-1 Ttfvovc *U\mo0 2 

TO EPOTHHATOAOriO ATT0 EXEX AHAJfTOCI ME AHOATTA AAB9EIZ AflAT XXZZZ , EXEI YSOBAHIEX C AJfOPQ- 
BO YI NETA ABO ETATXtTXXH AJfAAOfXA KAZ tYMMNA HE TZt TSOAEXEEIE TOT AMfQOOT DOT EKAVE TIE 
SWTOEXt. 

•0vouarct4wvo toO Av$prf«ov tod dtaVnwre ; 

HtfXn. TaxuApoutatfc tow4» c 

'Ovouarenivouo roO AvtMivou *otf (mvc tu'c iowntetus 
'HycpownvCa xwS h auWvrtvCn t*a|t xA a 

CtC^ (nucpovnvJa) 
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HottOo H. UGuardia Community Collegt 




To: JtteQdfl&Q 
from: Fttn Khan 



Date: 



April 29. IQflfl 



aeaanent subject: Training TjftMfoni? 



lhis is a reminder that training sessions for telenhen* int.*. 

< • 

nUH*^^^* 3 f?" 1008 will be held at the Continuing Education 

am. fr^ii n 2fy i ?* r8 attand 22! these sessions. When you 
<?£^Sf SS/^f^fej 51 "^ ta to infonn us which evenings 

?* turda y" as wall as which tines you wSbT 

aj^Uabla to conduct interview.. Interviewing will begln^ Sa^sdV, 

Mb look forward to seeing you. 



FKtdc 
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Ftordlo H. UGuardU Community College 




Memorandum 

To: Staff of Continuing 0a „. April 29 , 1980 

Education r>ivi«<r>n Subject: Training Program 

From: Fern Khan , 



Kane Parsons & Associates will conduct training sessions 
for interviewers in the Community Needs Assessment tele- 
phone survey. Sessions wiU be held in the Executone 
Building on Thursday May 1 and Tuesday May 6 from 5:00 to 
9:00 p.m. 

prospective interviewers are expected to attend one 
of these sessions. In addition, any staff member who 
would like to receive this training is welcome to attend.. 
Please contact Fern Khan or Edith Kane at 2703 by Wednesday, 
April 30, if you are interested. 

Thursday May 1 - E332 
Tuesday May 6 - E341 



FK:dc 
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LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE * May, 1980 

: KANE, PARSONS & ASSOCIATES 
1995 Broadway 
New York, New York 10023 



CONTINUING EDUCATION SURVEY 
INTERVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS 



The purpose of this study is to measure attitudes toward their 
communities of residents of western Queens and parts of Brooklyn, 
and, more importantly, to determine needs for and interest in 
continuing education. There are two main tasks of these instructions: 
to explain how to conduct the interview, and to teach you how to use 
the telephone screening procedures. While neither of these tasks id 
very difficult, there are some details and regulations that must be 
kept in mind while interviewing. Always remember that if yoi* are not 
sure about how to do something, ask your supervisor. 



Telephone Screening Procedures 

The most important document for the screening process is the Call 
Record Sheet. This sheet (see the sample provided for you), tells 
you what numbers to call and lets you keep a record of what happens 
on every call you make. 

Always put your name in the "interviewer" blank at the top of the 
form. 

The space labelled "prefix" at the upper right of the forta contains 
the first five digits of a telephone number. By adding on the 25 
separate two digits listed down the left hand column (labelled 
"random digits"), you have 25 different telephone numbers you can 
call. . These are the numbers you will be dialing. 

The first three digits of the prefix (the "exchange") have been 
selected because telephone numbers beginning with these numbers 
are located in the areas of interest to us. The last four digits 
of each number are taken from random number tables (you need not 
understand what random numbers are) . The advantage of this pro- 
cedure is that it lets us dial numbers not listed in the telephone 
books, that is, phones that have recently bean installed or those 
where the subscriber has requested an unlisted number. 

. The disadvantage of this procedure is that not all of the numbers 
you will .be dialing are of interest to us. Some numbers will not 
be in service, and some will be businesses, hospitals, etc. where 
we don't want to interview people. All our interviews are to be 

' conducted at residential telephones. 

Each time you dial a number, record the date and time of your call 
and the disposition of the call. The four boxes next to each 
number are spaces for you to record up to four different calls for 
each number. The disposition codes are shown at the bottom of the 
sheet and are a shorthand way of telling us what happened on a call. 
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INTERVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS 



PAGE TWO 



If no answer or busy, write "NA" in the appropriate box. Similarly, 
wri'te "NW" for non-working numbers; if a business, cultural institu- 
tion, pay phone, etc, enter M C H . 

If there are eligible people at the number you call but they refuse 
to be interviewed, put H R" in the box. In some cases you will be 
asked to call back at a better time; indicate this with "CB" and note 
any other comments that are important. "L" equals language barrier; 
your supervisor will give you complete instructions on this. 

Finally, put "I" in the* box each time you complete an interview. When 
you have finished a page, count the number of times you were refused an 
interview on that page and write the number at the bottom of the sheet. 

The disposition codes cover most situations you will encounter. When 
something comes up that isn't covered by a disposition code, make a 
small, concise note on that sheet. , 



Finding Eligible Respondents 

All adults (18 years or older) who e not full-time students in high 
school or college programs are elig^le for the study. When you re- 
search a household you should ask the kinds of questions suggested by 
the screening interview to eliminate non-eligible persons. You should 
improvise on these questions as the situation demands. 



Administering the Questionnaire 

Although the questionnaire may look difficult at first, once you have 
been through it several times and familiarized yourself with its 
intricacies, you should have no problems. 

Write the exchange (the first 3 digits of the telephone number) at the 
top left of each completed questionnaire after it is done. 

Q. 1 Don't read the choices but circle the number next to the 
neighborhood. You should familiarize .yourself with the 
list so you will be able to mark the answer quickly. If 
the answer is "Queens" or "Brooklyn:, probe for the 
neighborhood. If some neighborhood not listed is given, 
write it in the "Other" space and circle the "1". 

Q. 4 This is a very important question used to determine what 
to ask next. Please try to classify respondents into one 
of the first four categories. Notice that housewives would 
be classified as "3" or "4" depending upon whether or not 
they are looking for work. . . presumably most are not. 
Handicapped persons would be classified "4". 

P. 2 and ?. 3 use left and right halves of the page that are asked 
as appropriate. The "now employed column" is asked only of people 
who are now working, either full or part-time. On the other hand, 
people who say in Q. 4 that they are looking for wcrk are asked the 
questions in the "looking for work column". No respondent should 
ever be asked the questions in both columns. Respondents who are not 
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INTERVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS v PAGE THREE 



employed or not looking for work are skipped to Q. 12 or Q. 14 depend- 
ing upon whether they are retired or not. Study this section closely 
to make sure you understand what to do in different situations. Note 
that everyone should be asked Q. 14. 

Q. 14 This question included everything from courses in academic 
subjects (such as math or philosophy) at a university to 
recreational courses (such as folk dancing) at a neighbor* 
hood community center. The skip pattern here is simple; make 
sure you understand it. If the respondent has taken more than, 
one course, you should multiple record as necessary on this 
and the following questions. 

Q. 17 "For credit 91 means for academic credit towards a high school 
diploma or degree only. A course that gives a certificate 
only is not necessarily a credit program; for example, a 
person who gets a certificate from a barber school is not 
considered to have taken a credit course. 

Q. 19 Read the type or name of institution when asking this • 
question, e.g., "Why did you select a high school?'* or 
"Why did you select LaGuardia Community College?" 

Q. 28 This is asked only if the answer for two-year college in 

Q. 27 is "definitely would want to go" or "would consider". 



Always ask all the classification questions (Q.s 31-36) . Most people 
will answer these personal questions. 

Ask for the respondent's name and address. If the respondent is 
reluctant* accept first name onJy, etc. Always record the phone 
number, as well as your name, the date and length of the interview. 



9 
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KMC, PARSONS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

1995 Broadway 

New York, New York 10023 



FN 1103b 



OCMIUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT STUDY 
SCREENING INTERVIEW 



Hello, this I s I'm conducting a survey of 

respondents In Brooklyn and Queens to find out what they think about 
their connuiities and to determine their educational needs and Interests. 
" Tlpould like to ask you a few question^. 



1. 



4. 



Are you 18 years of age or older? 

a. Yes (SKIP TO Q. 3) 

b! No (ASK Q. 2) 
Can I get to speak with someone 18 years of age or older? 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Yes, spoke to such a person 
No such person 
Call back later 



(ASK Q. 3) 

(TERMINATE INTERVIEW) 
(NOTE BEST TIME TO CALL ON CALL 
/ RECORD SHEET) 

Are »bu presently enrolled in a full-time high school or 
college program? 

Yes . (TERMINATE INTERVIEW AND THANK RESPONDENT) 
No (CONTINUE WITH. QUESTIONNAIRE) 

Other (VOLUNTEERED BY "RESPONDENT; CONTINUE IF RESPONDENT ONLY 
, TAKING ONE COURSE OR SOME VERY LIMITED EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM) 

Wnafc neighborhood do you live in? (as on questionnaire) 
Terminate if one of the following: 



I Bedfors-Stuyvesant 
I Brownsville 

Bushwick 

Crown Heights 

East New York 

Flatbush 

Forest Hills 



Glendale 
Kew Gardens 
Maspeth 
Middle Village 
Rego Park 
Richmond Hill 
Ridgewood 
Woodhaven 
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Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College the city university of new yopk 

31-10 THOMSON AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.yPhiOI • Telephone (212) 626-2:00 

July 17, 1980 



Dear 



On behalf of the Division of Continuing Education I am taking 
this opportunity to thank you for participating in our LaCuardia 
Community College Western Queens Assessment Project. Your enthu- 
siasm and reassuring manner on the phone were well received by respon- 
dents, judging from both the large number of completed questionnaires 
Ju^^J verification calls we made. A total of 855 complete* 
g'l o?Tw r 0 M c"". fOrWarde<S tabul4tion < « - ^st reached our 

vou eSS? .r\2 nC ! * 9 * in * nd W V,ry mUch hop « that we - c « call on 
you again should the college decide to undertake another such survey.; 

Sincerely, 



Augusta Kappner^ Dean Fern j. Khan, Director 

Continuing Education Community Services Program 



I 

Edith Kane, Mott Fellow/ 



Research Assistant 



AK:FJIC:EK:dc 
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APPENDIX I V 
TELEPHONE CALL RECORD SHEET 
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t(ANK, PARSONS t ASSOCIATES » 

and 

LafiUAAJDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



IMC. 



P.N* 1103b 



COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT STUDY 
CALL RECORD SHEET 



INTERVIEWER 



Units* otherwise instructed, never taJte more than four completed 
interviews per cell record sheet; dnly take one completed inter- 
view per household. _ . ^ 

PriTIx 



10 ROUGH AREA_ 
Random 



CLUSTER 



l. <S1 I 




i 




2. J.S 


# 




i 


f 


i. <o9 










4. 73 




IL. r 


* 


J ... 


5. 2<T 






J 


* 


6. 37 




* 


i 


V 


7. 0»S 






» 


• 


8. Of 








1 






*- 




I 


10.73 








f 


u. |7 






I. 


¥ 


12.27 




*■ 


i 


t 


i3. S"3 






i 


* 


14. 77 






S : 




is. or 




* 


I 


¥ 


16. 0»J 




I 




a '. 


17. 27 




a- 


-» 




18. V/ 




X 


■» 


• 


i9. 77 






i> 




20. Z , 










21. *r 






#. a,-. . 




it. si 














X 






24. <T< 




X 


1 




25. li 






J 





Please use the Disposition Code above wherever appropriate. 
NA * Mo answer, busy 

NW ^ Hon -working: changed (and do not call a changed I) 

disconnected 

not in service now 
C * Commercial, business, governmental #, etc. 
R * Refused \ 

eg * Call back to complete interview; note time convenient to do -this/ 
time scheduled; eligible respondent, e.g. one over 18* etc., 
not home at time of your initial call 
L - Language barrier* ... . ^ . _ t j 

I g Interview completed NQ * Not < ? UdUfied 

* I f r 5p«nUh- speaking, expect to assign a Spanish- speeding ^interviewer to 
complete This. 

TOTAL M>M$CR OP KEf l&ALS OM PAGE: J 
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APPENDIX" V 
INTERVIEWERS' SCHEDULING SHEETS 
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Monday-Friday 5-9 P.M. 
Saturday 10-5 P.M. 

HRL - Hourly 

STF - Laguardia Staff 



♦J L 
2 3 1- 

Interviewers - — 5 



LaGuardla Community College 
Division of Continuing Education 

COMMUNITY WEEDS ASSESSMENT PROJECT 

MASTER SCHEDULE 



SCHEDULE A-1 
Page 1 of 2 



First Week 



Second Week 



H 




























--/ 










































fc> — 
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t 


— 1 






-j 







j 

i 






p 








t 
i 










































































— i 





































M 



Third Week 



Comments 



DATE 



ALL INTERVIEWERS MUST SIGN Jtj BEFORE START fNG CALLS . 

SIGH IN SHEET 

NAME TIME If* TIME OUT NEXT PAY IN Bl-LINGUAL 



Telephone Surve y - Available Phones Date 



ROOM 


EXTENSION 


302 


5091 


303 


5096 


304-A 


$705 


304-B 




306-A 


2709 


306 


27;o 


305-A 


2711 


306 


2712 


309 


2706 - 


310 


2707 


333 


2708 



INTERVIEWER 



U3 



Interviewers Log 



SCHEDULE C 
Home Visits 



COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Weekly Schedule 

Week 

Name of Interviewer: 0 f : 

*of 

Residential #of #=of Total 
Actual Units Initial Completed Hours 
Date - Hours Contacted Contacts Interviews Worked Comments 



4 ' 

Monday 












Tuesday 


• 










Wednesday 




o 


• 






Thursday 




\ 






L 


Fri day 












Saturday 













Supervisor's Signature 




This sheet is to be re+vrned to the Supervisor each night before you leave. 



APPENDIX Y I 

STATISTICAL OVERVIEW OF TARGET AREA 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING DISTRICT 



(1970 Census) 



1 


,2 


3 


4 


5 


BROOKLYN 


191,001 


95,566 


123,651 , 


108,251 


160,641 


137,895 


12,862 


5,785 


8,418 


7,816 


10,813 


16,779 


18,138 


7,748 


10,801 


9,175 


14.906 




16.412 










39,503 


6,644 . 


9,232 


7,709 


12,789 


22,150 


• 9,208 


12,258 


12,288 


15,668 




46,656 


24,071 


32,833 


. 32,505 


36,139 


72,066 


49,071 


26,856 . 


33,013 


26,539 


45,395 




25,707 


15,234 


17,073 


12,181 


24,926 


9,547 


90.50 


80.22 


78.78 


C3 .88 


83.61 


78.00 



(Shows number of males age 18 years and over per 100 femajes 
age 18 and over. Extremes (below 75 or over 125) are consi- 
dered to indicate non-family areas) 



Read: For every 100 females there are 90.5 males in District 
1, 80.2 in District 2, etc. 
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APPENDIX V I I 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FACTORY WORKERS 



V 
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Community Needs Assessment Survey 
Local Employees 



LaGuardia Community College is conducting a survey of the edu- 
cational and social needs of residents and workers in Queens 
and Brooklyn. Your answers are completely confidential; please 
do not sign your name to this paper. 

Please draw a circle around the answer you chose for each question, 
Here is how to show which answer you chdose: 

Are you a man or a woman? 



man- 
woman- 



Q 



If you do not understand a question, ask for help. 



* 1. What neighborhood do you live in? 

Astoria—- 6-Y 

Bedford Stuyvesant — - — - — x 

Brownsville 0 

Bushwick • 1 • 

Corona : 2 

East Elxnhurst 3 

East^New York 4 

Elmhurst — ' 5 

Flatbush 6 

Forest Hills 7 

Glendale 8 % 

Greenpoint* 9 

Hunter's Point 7-Y y 

Jackson Heights x 

Kew Gardens 0 



long Island City 1 

Maspeth- 2 

Middle Villas 3 

North Corona — , 4 

\Re30 Park ' 5 

Richmond Hdll- *• 6 

Ridgewood-- ' v 7 

Steinway 8 

Sunnyside : — > 9 

Williamsburg ; 8-Y 

Woodhaven-- x 

Woodside 0 

Some other part d{* Queens- ,1 
Some other part, of Brook- 
lyn— r- • 2 

Manhattan 3 

Bronx--t& — * — *-r*- 4 

Staten Island • 5 

Outside New~*York City-* 6 



2. How long have you lived there? 

Less th*n one year 1 9-L 

One year to less trhan three years 2 

Three years to less than five years — 3 

Five years to less than ten years 4 

Ten years or more 5 
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3.' -Which of these are important problems which affect you per- 
sonally where you live? Which are problems, but do not affect 

you persoanlly?, Which are net important problems? . (You may 
circle more than one) 

Important Important 

Problem Problem 

And Though Does Not 

Affects Me Not Affect Important 

Personally Me Personally Problem 

Poor housing in your neighborhood 10-1 2 3 

General deterioration of your 

neighborhood 11-1 2 3 

Ethnic and/or racial tension 12-1 - 2 3 

Crime — s 13-1 2 3 

Poor transportation 14-1 2 3 

Unemployment " -i ■ 15-1 2 3 

Poor educational facilities for adults-16-1 2 3 

Unfriendly people 17-1 "2 3 

Inadequate recreational facilities 18-1 2 3 

Inadequate information about health 

c. 19-1 2 3 

Poor library service — — — 20-1 2 3. 



4. Which '.of these are problems where you work? 



(You may circle 
more than one) 



Important 
Problem 
And 
Affects Me 
Personally 



General' deterioration of the neighbor- 
hood 1 : 21 ~j- 

Health hazards 22-1 

Ethnic and/or racial tension 23-1 

Crime L : ""J- 

Poor transportation Z5-i 

Poor educational facilities for adults-26-1 

Unfriendly people 7T"r""JZ"} 

Some people don't know enough English — 28-1 



Important 
Problem 
Though Does 
Not Affect 
Me Personally 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



NOt 

Important 
Problem 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5. What kind of work do you do? 
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Unskilled, such as- laborer/ materials handier, messen$er, 

janitor r * ""' 

Skilled blue collar, such as driver, machine set-up rcan, 

electrician, foreman — * ' " 

Clerical, such as file clerk, typist, secretary 

Managerial, such as office manager, vice-president------- 

Professional, such as engineer, accountant, and so forth- 
Other (DESCRIBE BRIEFLY) 
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3 
4 
5 
6 



6. Do you work full-time or part-time? 

Full-time 1 

part-time 2 

Both, it depends 3 

7. Which are the important reasons why you are doing the KAn3 of , 
wor ]c you're doing now? (You may. check more than one) _ 

A Somewhat Not- a Very' 

A Major Important Important 
Reason Reason Reason 

% 

\ 

I like the kind of work 

The pay is -good 

I don't know how to do anything 

else " 

The job was convenient tor me 



8. Which ere important reasons why you are working for the 
company you work for now? (You may check more than one) 

A Somewhat Not a Very 
A Major Important Important f 
Raason Rsason Raason 

It's the only place I looked 

The pay is qood — 

It's convenient to where I live — 
It's the only place I could get 

a job— 

It's the only place I can use 

my particular skills — ' 

My friends work here- 



9. would you like to keep your present job, get a different 
job in the same company, or get a job with a different 
company? 

Keep present, job 1 

Better position in p<r«sent ■ 

company " 2 

Job in another company- 3 
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What is the highest level of education you have completed? 

S years ox. less — -1 

Some hi^h school, but did not 

graduate--— — — — — — — 2 

High school graduate 3 

Graduate of vocational or 

technical school — 4 

Some college- — — — — 5 

Graduate of two-year college 6 

Graduate of four-year college- 7 

Graduate school 8 



16. what is your racial or ethnic background? Are you 
black r.on-Hispanic, Hispanic, or of some other racial or etnnxc oacng 

White non-Hispanic ■ 1 " \ 

Black non-Hispanic • 

Hispanic """"IIIIII 4 

Other * . 

(WRITE IN) 



7 r„r «ta*-stical purposes only, please estimate into which of the 
, follow^ £££ tS. 1»m1"o«. oP your household, including all wortxn, 
Headers, falls. 

57,000 or less 1 

$7,001 to' $10,000 2 

$10,001 to $15,000 3 

$15,001 to $20,000 4 



$20,001 to $25,000- 
Over $25,000 



3 
6 



1Q Are you male or female? 

Mala- r—T 42-1 



Female* 



.. "THAN* YOU FOR iOtiR COOPERATION . 



c 
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APPENDIX VIII 

LETTER AND QUESTIONNAIRE TO 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 




Fiorello H. LaQuardia Community College the city university of nev, york 

31-ir THOMSON AVENUE. LONG ISLAND CITY. N.Y. 11101 • Telephone (212) $26-2700 



RE: Community Needs Assessment 



Dear: 

LaGuardia Ccnramity Coll . *e is currently engaged in a major effort 
to determine how we can be more responsive to the needs of the community 
in Western Queens, particularly as these relate to education. 

t LaGuardia has a strong tradition of cooperation with cootnunity 

organizations in designing programs to meet ccranunity needs. In keeping ;/i 
with that tradition and because we are convinced of the importance of 
mutual collaboration in developing effective programs for the conmunity, 
we are seeking the assistance of a variety of community organizations in 
our effort to assess community needs. 

Eileen Men tone, LaGuardia' s Director of -Community Relations, 
suggested that you might be interested in collaborating with us on 
this project. 

* At this time we are interested in any data that you have about the 
nature of your conmunity, your assessment of its educational needs .and 
Jhe kinds of programs that might address these needs. Attached is a 
brief questionnaire to assist you in providing the information we are 
seeking. We would appreciate it if you could return it to us at your 
earliest convenience. 

7 

As part of our project, we have already conducted a telephone 
survey of residents in Western Queens and nearby Brooklyn neighborhoods 
to ascertain their perceptions of community -and personal educational 
needs. We will be happy to share our findings with any conmunity groups 
who are interested, although individual responses remain confidential. 

Page 1 of 2 
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Page 2 of 2 
July , 1980 

Within the next few vaeeks, Fern Kahn, Project Director or Edith 
Kane, Project Assistant, (626-2705), will be in touch with you by phone 
to discuss the possibility for ongoing cooperation in this effort. 

Thank you for your time and continued interest in LaGuardia. 

Sincerely, 



Martin Jfced 
President 



Ml:dc 

Attachment: /Questionnaire 
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PAGE ONE 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



George Delis 

District Manager, Board 1 

34-31 35th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

'William O'Sullivan 
Assistant Manager, Board 2 
55*11 Queens Boulevard 
Woodside, NY 11377 

Mary Sarro 

District Manager, Board 3 
34-33 Junction Boulevard 
Corona, NY 1136Q 

John Rowan 

District Manager, Board 4 
86-22 Broadway 
Elmhurst, NY 11373 

Joannene Coppinger 
Acting District Manager, Board 5 
71-24 Fresh Pond Road 
Ridgewood, NY 11227 

Jane Planken 

Office of Borough President 
120-55 Queens Boulevard 
Kew Gardens, NY 11424 

Irish Rodriguez 
District Manager, Board 4 
335 Central Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 

Gerald Esposito 
District Manager, Board 1 
151 Maujer Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11208 

Peter Vallone 
Astoria Civic Association 
22-45 31st Street 
Astoria, NY 11J05 

Carolyn Armfield 

Jacob Riis Settlement House 

10-25 41st Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 



Ronald Brinn 

Associate Executive Director 

A-Way Out 

41-14 27th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Senator Anthony Gazzara 
Executive Director 
Italian Federation 
29-15 Astoria Boulevard 
Astoria, NY 11102 

Luke Adams 
Gateway Restoration 

45- 55 46th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11104 

Elenor Derfker 
Peggy Slattery 
Woodside on the Move 
41-04 56th Street 
Woodside, NY 11377 

Byron Stookey 

Sunnyside Community Services 

46- 02 Ski 11 man Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11104 

Erica Crandall 
Senior Assistance Center 
55-11 Queens Boulevard 
Woodside, NY U377 

Patrick Cheng 

Chinatown Planning Council 
41-25 Kissena Boulavard RM 120 
Flushing, NY 11355 

Dorothy Pam <A 

Gateway Community Restoration 

45-14 46th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11104 

Edaolfo Villavicencio 

Casa Social Cultural Ecuatoriana, 

Inc. 

91-16 43rd Avenue 
Elmhurst, NY 11373 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



Mary Redd 

Steinway Child & Family Development 
Center 

32-48 Steinway Street 
Long Island City, NY 11103 

Candace Greene 

Qualicap Multi-Service Center 

29-28 41st Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Dorothy Schneider 

Long Island City Interblock Association 

21-45 45th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Annie Sandrich 

Armenian General Benevolent Union 
39-11 61st Street 
Woodside, NY 11377 

Dr. Theoni Zelli-Spyropoulos 

HANAC Child & Family Counseling Service 

31-14 30th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11102 

John Kaiteris, Executive Director. 
HANAC 

31-14 30th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11102 

Rev./ Robert She^ard 
Corona Congregational Church 
102-18 34th Avenue 
Corona, NY 11368 

Dr. Kim 

John Jay College 

445 West 59th Street, RM 3253 

New York, NY 10019 

Hellene Wool ford 

Elmcor Youth & Adult Activities, Inc. 
1013-19 Northern Boulevard 
Corona, NY 11368 

Bernice Bellow 
Martin De Porres Center 
4-25 Astoria Boulevard 
Astoria, NY 11102 



Kevin Duffy 

Your Block Association 
79-02 Woodside Avenue 
Elmhurst, NY 11373 

Father Costello 
Queens Youth Outreach 
74-09 Myrtle Avenue 
Ridgewood, NY 11227 

Robbie Coleman 

1-25 Astoria Boulevard 

Astoria, NY 11102 

Sam Perez, Director 
Martin de Porres Community Center 
4-25 Astoria Boulevard 
Astoria, NY 11102 

Phyllis Derasmo 

Long Island City/ Astoria 

Human Service Center , 

10-15 49th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Mary Kojas 

Hellenic American Educators 
155-24 Cherry Street 
Flushing, NY 11355 

Stephen Cooper t 

Sunnyside Gardens Community 

Association 

48-21 39th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11104 

Robert Frosch 
New Elmhurst Civic League 
51-39 Ireland Street 
Elmhurst, NY 11373 

Newtown Civic Association 
c/o A.L. Post 298 
88-?4 43rd Avenue 
Elmhurst, NY 11373 

Carl a Bruno 

Greater Ridgewood Youth Council 
70-20 Fresh Pond Road 
Ridgewood, NY 11227 
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PAGE THREE 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



Valerie Carter 

3-iO Astoria Boulevard 

Astoria, NY 11102 

Ann Henderson 
Elmcor Senior Citizens 
98-19 Astoria Boulevard 
East Elmhurst, NY 11369 

Joe Sabba 

Kiwanis Club of Sunnyside 
48-03 Skillman Avenue 
Synnyside, NY 11104 

Frank Tempone 
YMCA 

27-04 41st Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 



Eddie Moffitt 
Rotary Club 
c/o YMCA » 
27-04 41st Avtnue 
Long Island City, NY 11101 



I 



^Long Island City Multi-Service Center 

42- 25 27th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Ms. Susan Bady 

Long Island City/Astoria 

Human Service Center 

10-15 49th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Mr. Vincent Iannace, President 
Italian Federation 
25-18 34th Stre§t 
Astoria, NY 11105 

Mr. Lenny Gonzales 
LATINO 

35-18 43rd Street 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

Mr. Henry Romanoff 

Gateway Community Restoration 

P.O. Box 4160 

Long Island City, NY 11104 
Mr. Marco Colosi 

Queens President's Council on Housing 

43- 47 45th Street 

Sunnyside, NY 11104 157 



Theodore Renz 

Myrtle Avenue Local Development 
Corp. 

60-13 Myrtle Avenue 
Ridgewood, NY 11227 

James McQuade 

Glendale Human Service Cerfter 
67-29 Myrtle Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11227 

Sal Anzalone 

Hunters Point Community Council 
47-18 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Island City, NY 11101 

Lou Ladati 

Sunnyside Chamber of Commerce 
c/o Lowery Wine & Liquor 
40-14 Queens Boulevard 
Long Island City, NY 11101 

Ms. Margaret Markey 
Maspeth Town Hall 
53-37 72nd Street 
Maspeth, NY 

Mr. Al Arena 

United Merchants Association 
European American Bank 
1 Lefrak City Plaza 
Corona, NY 11368 

^Hispanic Chamber of Commerce 
of Queens 
75-12 43rd Avenue 
£lmhurst, NY 11373 

Coalition of Hispanic American 
Organizations 
37-60 43rd Avenue 
Elmhurst, NY 11373 

Mr. Frank Guidice 

Italian American Multi-Service 

Center 

390 Graham Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 

Mr. Zully Rolan 
Hispanic Alliance Pr^ r «rams 
454 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



Ms. Arlene Gibbons, Director 
Senior Assistance Center 
55-11 Queens Boulevard 
Woodside, NY 11377 

Ms. Joann Chin 
Chinatown Planning Council 
39-01 Main Street 
Flushing, NY 

People for People 
208 Calger Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11222 

Mr. George Perez 

Greepoi n t/Wi 1 1 i amsburg 

Coalition of Community Organizations 

11-29 Catherine Street 

Brooklyn, NY 11206 



Williamsburg/Greenpoint 
Human Service Center 
690 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY' 11211 

Ms. Mildred Tudy, Director 
Crispus Attucks Education 
Center 

804 Broadway Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11206 

Ms. Marie Sadowski 
Winthrop Civic Association 
Brooklyn, NY 11222 

School settlement Association 
120 Jackson Street 
Brooklyn, NY 1121] 
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ORGANIZATION/AGENCY QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME OF ORGANIZATION 



LOCATION: 



PHONE: 



In order to assess community education needs, 1t 1s important to know what 
services, activities, training are already available, as well as those which 
are seem to be lacking. Because of your knowledge of the community, we are 
hopeful that you will provide us with the following information. 



1. Name of services, activity, training, etc., offered by your organizati 



2. List eligibility requirements if any, for citizen 
service, activity, training, etc. 





ining, etc., which your community needs 
m. 



ERIC 
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-l- 



re any problems that are of particular concern to your community. 



!™ S ?J?? 1Ca < te U ^ ere are an * wa * s LaGuardia could work with your 
organization in meeting the community needs. 



Please give the number of Individuals who participated in you 
?S n t 6S ' J ra1n1n 9. etc., during the current year; if figur 
available, please estimate. y 



r services, 
res are not 



SEX 

Male 

Female 

AGE GROUP 
Pre-School 

Youth__ 
School -age 

Youth 

14-17 

18-21 

21-65 

Over 65 



NO. PARTIC. 
THIS YEAR 



INCOME 
LEVEL 

Under $ 5,000 
$ 5,0u0-^0,000 
$10,000-15,000 

Over $15,000 



FAMILY SIZE 



2- person_ 

3- person_ 

4- person_ 

5 - person 



Over 5-person 



NO PARTIC. 
THIS YEAR 
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7. Please provide any additional Information about the community which might 
be helpful to us in our assessment of community educational needs. 



Prepared by: Date: 

Cs ' 

''Stum to: Fern J. Khan 

LaGuardla Community College 

31-10 Thomson Avenue 

Long Island City, New York 11101 

Phone # (212) 626-2705/6 
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COMHPHITY DISTRICT 1 



ORGANIZATION 



SERVICES 



Qualicap Entitlements 
29-28 41st St. Social Services 
.Long Island City, 
NY 11101 
786-6602 
Can dace Greene 



ELIGIBILITY 



Poverty Level 



COMMUNITY NEEDS 



H.S.E. (local) 
Homework help 7-10 
years • Education 
Programs for Teens 
Motivation to return 
to school. 



POSSIBILITIES FOR 
COLLABORATION 

Jointly sponsored 
community meeting 
to discuss ''needs. 



PARTICIPANTS DURING 



CURRENT YEAR 



Steinway Child 
and Tamily 
JDevelopment 
Center ~~ 
32-48 Steinway 
St. Astori^, NY 
11103 932-3850 
Mary Redd 



Mental Health Faci- 
lity. Outpatient 
psychotherapeutic 
and educational re- 
lated services for 
child, family, adults. 
Training of Social 
work graduate stu- 
dents and psycho- 
logy interns. 



Priority to persons 
in Health Sector A. 
Students and interns 
in N.Y. City 
universities. 



Remediation/tutorial 
work for children. 
Structured recrea- 
tion. Social ser- 
vices for seniors. 
Social Services for 
..illegal aliens. 



Discuss need for 
remediation services, 
Internships for 
students with in- 
terest in elderly. 



300 cases 



75% 
25% 



school 
21-60 



age 



Ar-Way Out 
41-14 27th St. 
Long Island City, 
NY 11101 > 
784*0200 
Peter Chimera, 
Executive Dir. 
Ronald Brinn, 
Associate 
(completed form) 



Drug rehabilitatibn 
Specj al Education 
Drug-free counseling 
Vocational planning 
Academic remediation 
Delinquency preven- 
tion 

Court diversion 
Referrals to 
commini ty ' service 
Behavioral counseling 



Over 13, in need of 
services related tp 
life-rproblems associa- 
ted with substance 
abuse; minors must 
be accompanied by 
parent at intake 



Community based drug 
prevention services 
•for families 
Literacy training 
Parent education 
Residential treat- 
ment service for- 
teens 

Community outreach 
& education, on family 
management skills 
Preventive health 
service 



Technical, planning 
program development 
assistance needed at 
agency; many doors 
open for collabora- 
tion 



M-169 
P- 37 



■rs 



$5K-15 15 
$5-15K 125 
$15K+ 66 



Age: 




14-17: 


89 


18-21: 


49 


21-65: 


68 


Family size 


1 pers 


- 13 


2 M 


- 17 


3 M 


- 32 


4 M 


- 42 


5 " 


- 36 


6+ H 


- 66 
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GDI- 2 



4. Jacob Rita 

Settlement House 
(visit) 

10-25 41a t Ave. 
Long Island City 
lllpl 784-3271 
Carolyn Armfield 



Youth program; 
tutoring, athletics, 
arts and crafts, cul- 
tural events; 
Mew options for 
Youuj program 
Homework Helper 
Senior Center 
Health Maintenance 
Mental Hygiene for 
Elderly Clinic 



Neighborhood people 



Educational needs of Develop better under- 
young mothers (13-14) standing re: LaGuardia 
Recreational programs programs/student 
H.S.E. for 15-20 services 
year olds 
Job skills 
Counseling 
Parent Education 



5. Astoria Houses 
(visit) 
4-25 Astoria 
Boulevard; 
\ 11102 
Be mice Bellow 
726-2626 
Robbie Coleman 
626-3838 
Valerie Carter 
626-4259 



Entitlement Out- 
reach 

(Community Center) 



Neighborhood 
people 



Youth needs , espe- 
cially H.S.E. 
Recreational facili- 
ties 

Employment skills 
Services for seniors 
Community involvement 



6. \ L.I.C. Methodist 
Church-Int'orma- 
tion Center 
(visit) 

14-54 31 Road 
Astoria, 11106 
626-1490/3508 
1 n Rev. Ramon 
^ Hernawder 



Info/referral res 
immigration, wel- 
fare, food stamps, 
etc. 

Counseling 
Religious Services 
Coffee Hours 



Hispanic community 



ESL 

English for Pro- 
fessionals 
H.S.E 

Employment skills 

Integenerational 

understanding 

Vocational/Personal 

counseling 



? 18G 



CD1-3 



7. HANAC 

(visit res 
telephone 
survey pri- 
oarily) 
31-14 30 Ave. 
Long Island City 
11102 964-9815 
John Kaiteris 
Executive Direc. 



Variety of social 
services 



Greek and Spanish 
community particu- 
larly. 



Literacy training College as coordina- 

especially for Greeks tor of services; 

Job training Sponsor symposium - 

Counseling services of community represen- 

Preventive health tatives to determine 

educat Dn needs. 
Housing preservation 
program 
Tenant rights 



8. Federation of 
Italian-American 
Societies of 
Queens 

29-15 Astoria 
Boulevard, 
Astoria, 11102 
728-1260 
°en. Anthony V. 
Gazzara, Execu- 
tive Director 



Preparation/filing hone 
cf immigration papers; 
English instruction 
for naturalization; 
Social service infor- 
mation. 



Expanded senior 
citizen services; 
Meals on wheels; 
Counseling; 
Recreational and 
youth programs; 
Health care educa- 
tion. 



Set up joint 
educational programs 
such as bi-lingual 
and citizenship prep. 



9. \*toria Civic 
Association 
22-45 31 St. 
Astoria, 11105 
274-0909 
Peter F. 
Vallone 



Scholarship Fund 
Health Fair 
Youth Activities 
Assist develop- 
ment of new 
organizations c 



NONE 



Additional youth 
facilities 
Additional language 
facilities 

Dealing with preserva- 
tion of status 



Attend civic 
meetings 



M-500 
F-500 

Age 

11-21=5% 
21-65=65% 
65+ =30% 



Income 
$5K=10% 
$5-15K-70% 
$15+ =20% 



Aver a Family - 4 



10. Community Board 
I (visit) 
34-31 35 St. 
Long Island City 
786-3335 
Geroge Delis 
District Manager 



Community Board 
services 



Community Board 
resident 
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ESL 

Crime prevention 
Family relations 
Alternate schools 
for difficult to 
handle youth 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT 2 



- ORGANIZATION SERVICES ELIGITILITY COMMUNITY NEEDS POSSIBILITIES FOR PARTICIPANTS 

COLLABORATION 



1. Long Island City 
Interblock Assoc , 
21-45 45 Ave. 
Long Island City 
11101 594-7990/ 
937-5671 

Dorothy Schneider 



Caring for new park NONE - 
Keeping area in good tee/, 
condition. 



all is volur- 



More community in- 
volvement; More 
activities for 
children; Use park 
for planting, art, 
competitive work; 
femove "ladies of 
the evening" at 
Queens Plaza 



Opportunity to seek 
assistance from 
college when needed 
(LaGuardia has al- 
ready helped us con- 
siderably) 



2. Sunny side Commu- 
nity Services 
46-02 Skillman 
Ave. , Long Is- 
land City, 11104 
784-0774 
Byron Stookey 



Home Attendant Pro- 
gram 

Community Home Care 
Program 

Home Care Coopera- 
tive 

Social services, 
meals, recreational 
and educational ac- 
tivities for seniors; 
Meals-on-Wheels ; 
Sunnywood Housing 
for Senior Adults 
Volunteer services 



Varies with program. 
Most aimed at senior 
adults. 



12! 



Neighborhood based Participate in work* 
courses for elderly ing committee to ex- 
and other adults; u plore possibilities. 
Citizenship and ESL Training for Home 
at neighborhood sites; Attendant, 
leadership, technical ISOA courses, 
assistance in develop- 
ing recreational and 
employment counseling * 
and training for older 
youth who have left 
school; 

Training program for 
home atterdants- 
Housing preservation 
Business preservation 
Youth services, faci- 
lities 

Integration of new 
immigrants. 



M-300 $5K=450 
f-1200 $5-15K^l,050 
$15 f negli- 
gible 

Youth 50 
14-17 10 
65+ 1440 

Family Size 

1 = 1100 elderly 

2 « 340 " 
3+= 60 youth 



9 
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CD2-2 



Senior Assis- 
tance Center 
55-11 Queens 
Boulevard, 
Woodside 11377 
779-1234 
Erica Crandall, 
Director 



Social Services; in- 
formation, referral, 
advocacy , counseling, 
nursing assessments, 
visiting, escort 
service, seme trans- 
portation, outreach 
& home evaluations; 
entitlement counsel- 
ing* 

Mental Health services; 
long & short term 
therapy, psychiatric 
services, case mana- 
gement, crisis inter- 
vention, outreach, 
home visits* 



Must be 50 or over* 
In family cases, 
client may be under 
50 if one relative 
is over 50 and 
lives in CD2 or 5, 



Transportation 
More outreach and 
counseling for 
homebound; 
Case management 
for confused, frail 
elderly 

Satellite courses 
for elderly 



M-2,080 
F-3,280 

$5K = 2,000 
$5-15K = 3,080 
$15K+ - 200 



Age 

21-65 

65+ 



= 1,000 
= 4.280 



Family Size : 

1 = 3,080 

2 - 2,000 

3 = 200 



Woods ide on the 
Move 

(visit also) 
41-04 56, St. 
Woods.ide, 11377 
476-8449 
Eleanor Denker, 
Director 
Peggy Slatery 
(Answer form/ 
visit) 



IIC 
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Employment Service 
Home Improvement 
Cultural programs 
Summer SYEP 
Crime Prevention 
for merchants 



Primarily Woods iders 
Home owners given 
preverence for those 
courses 

SYEP - economically 
disadvantage; NYC 
residents 



Local ESL 
Recreational and 
cultural programs 
for youth; 
Skills development 
and pre-employment 
training for youth, 
women, non-English 
speakers ; 

Programs to address 
rising alcholism; 
Marketing programs ; 
Consumer education; 
Family education 
activities; 
Programs to raise 
awareness of cul- 
tural differences; 
Program? to i* terpret 
American values; 
On site career 
training 



Develop programs to- 
gether to meet needs. 

WOM as intern site 
for LaGuardia stu- 
dents* 



$10K-3 5K = 3,986 

Employment service 

M=450 

1=650 

Home Impr »= 30 

Cultural : 
School age 1,699 
adult 1,000 

SYEP 

1979 youth 200 

1980 youth staff 43 
supervisors 13 
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CD2-3 



Gateway 
Restoration 
(visit) 
45-55 56 St. 
Long Island 
City, 11104 
Luke Adams, 
President 



Revi tali rati on of 
local business; 
General information 
service; 

Information and re- 
ferral service; 
Housing issues; 
Educational programs 
e.g., seminars on 
self-defense; after 
school program at 
Woods ide 



For merchants, mem- ESL 
bership in Gateway is Citizenship prepara- 
requlred to receive tion 
services. Inter-generational 

activities 

Educational programs 
in the community 
Drug & Alcohol 
programs 

Youth activities 
Programs for Girls 



Gateway could some- 
times provide facili- 
ties for programs; 
using local businesses 
as sites for career 
education; Gateway as 
intern site for LaGuar- 
dia students. 



6. 



7. 



Armenian 
General Benevo- 
le nt Union of 
America 
39-11 61 St. 
Wooiside, 11377 
457-2428 
Annie Sandrik 
Mary Matosian 



Job placement 
Vocational counsel- 
ing; 

U.S. Orientation 
CETA Training 
ESL evening classes 
Community Cultural 
activities 
Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (part of Queens 
Coalition for ABE 
providers) 



Persons of Armenian 

descent; 

ESL - 17+ 

CETA- usual 

requirements 
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John Jay 

College 

(visit) 

445 W. 59 St. 
RM 3253 

Mew York, 10019 
Dr. Kim 
489-5029 



Teaches at John Jay 
Provided us with con- 
tacts in Korean commu- 
nity. 



Integration into 
American life/ 
Orientation to world 
of work in U.S.; 
Classes in common 
American laws and 
rights of citizens; 
Day time ESL; 
Medical Advice/Refer- 
ral; 

General Social Services 
Legal Counseling 
Housing 



Create course 
with needs. 



to help M-600 * 
F-400 

$5K = 150 
$5-15K* 850 
$15K+ = 0 



52 
75 



Age 

Youth = 
14-17 * 
18-21 =250 
21-65 =573 
65+ = 50 



Family size 



2 = 

3 « 

4 «= 

5 « 
6+= 



50 
350 
350 
150 
100 



ESL for children and Would assist in 
adults getting resources 

American law for cultural program. 

"How the system works" 
Programs for specific 
Asian populations 



Cultural programs 
Family education 
(More divorce in 
U.S. than in Korea) 
Attention to senior 
adults in Korean 
_ community. • 



(Serves on NYS Ethnic 
Council) • 



in 



CD2-4 



8.> Board 2 

(viMt) 
55-11 Queens 
Boulevard, 
WGodside, 11377 
William 0' 
Sullivan 
Assistant Dis- 
trict Manager 
779-3213 



Community Board 
Services 



Community Board 
residents 



Parent education 
Activities for youth 
Programs to address 
alcoholism in youth 
Consumer education 
Needs of senior adults 
I tergenerational con- 
flict resolution 
More recreational 
facilities £ programs 
Understanding cultural 
diversity (especially 
Spanish) 

Cultural enrichment 
programs 

Programs for growing 
Oriental population 
Coping with Long Is- 
land City development 
plans 



9. Korean American 
Women's Assoc. 
(visit) 
Mrs. Yum 
932-8860 



Korean American 
Women 



ESL 

Women's issues reuung tneir organ 

Knowing H the system 1 * ization space needs 



Cultural programs 
tee ting their organ- 



ic 



St. Mary's Church Religious services 

10-08 49 Ave / Elementary school 

T/onq Island City Civic Involvement 

11101 Senior Center 

(visit) 

Rev. William 

Walsh 786*0705 



Assistance in Come to neighborhood 

neighborhood develop- meetings; 

went. Advertise in church 

bulletin 
Facilities use 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICT 3 



ORGANIZATION 



SERVICES 



ELIGIBILITY 



COMMUNITY NEEDS 



POSSIBILITIES FOR 
COLLABORATION 



PARTICIPANTS 



L Board 3 



Mary Sarro 
District Manager 
(visit) 

34-33 Junction 
Boulevard, corona 
11368 
458-2707 



Usual community board Community Board resi* 
services. dents. 



Recreati. nal facili- 
ties 

Programs for cultural 
assimilation 
How to deal with il- 
legal aliens i 
N. Corona and E. Elm- 
hurst need services 
for seniors * 



Z Elmcor Youth 
and Adult Acti- 
vities , inc . 
t ( visit) 

103-19 Northern 
Boulevard, 
Corona, 11368 
Hellene Woolford 
779-6300 



Senior Citizens ser- 
vices 

General education 
through information 
dissemination and 
educational programs 
Advocacy role for 
suspended students 
College advisement 
Education for day 
care providers 
Emergency food program 
Reading program 



Parent education 
recreational/voca- 
tional programs for 
young adults 
Spdrts clinics * 
Offer* training com- 
ponent for comnunity * 
business owners 
Develop management, 
package for people in 
housing projects 
Summer remedial pro- 
grams for High School 
students 

Career ladder training 



31 Elmcor Senior 
Center 

(visit) 
98-19 Astoria 
Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 
11369 * 
429-8675 



Classes for seniors 
Lunch program 
Sponsors various 
activities 



Transportation 
Workshops on entitle- 
ments 

Weekend activities 
Recreational services 
for homebound 
Readers for visually 
impaired 

Facilities to service 

he mentally/physi- 
cally frail e.g. 
alcohol , drug problems 



Explore Internships 



17 1 



CD3-2 



4. * Corona Congrega- Head Start 
tlonal Church r Senior Center 
(visit) 
102*18 34th 
Avenue, Corona 
11368 

Rev. Robert 
, Sherard 



Counseling Program 
Connunity Center with 
educational programs 
(projected) 



Work-study students * 
at contnunity center, 



Integrated approach Eager for off-canpus 
to providing services LaGuardia Program 
Developing human ta- 
lent/resources to en- 
able sell -help app- H 
roach 

Parent education 
Flexible educational 
institutions 
On-going guidance 
for young people 
ESL 
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:RLC 



ISO 



COMMUNITY DISTRICT 4 



ORGANIZATION SERVICES * ELIGIBILITY COMMUNITY NEEDS POSSIBILITIES FOR PARTICIPANTS 

CO LLABORATION 

Conmunity residents Immigrant: population 

•ESL 

•Cultural understand- 
ing 

.Citizenship train- 
ing 

•Technical skills 
Youth 

•recreational facili- 
ties 

•programs to address 
drug abuse, low level 
crime, racial . sion 
•alternatives to high 
school 

Housing Programs 
Assistance to Block 
Associations 



!• District Manager 
#4 

86-22 Broadway 
Elmhurst, 11373 
T ohn Rowan 
651-8070 



Usual community 
board services 



2. Your Block 
Association 
46-64 77 St. 
Elmhurst, 11373 
Kevin Duffv 



Monitoring city 
agency effectiveness 
Distribute bi-monthly 
newsletter (copies 
available) 



NONb 



Youth center 
Teenage jobs 
Increased police 
effectiveness 



3. Casa Social 
Cultural 
Ecua tori ana 

j[^I-l6 43 Avenue 
Elmhurst, 1137^ 



Information re: 
all aspects of 
Ecuadorian life and 
history; library ser- 
vices and speakers 



NONE 



Edaolfo 429-9387 bureau 




Information re: 
titlements 

H.S.E, 
ESL 

Legal aid 
Medical assis- 
tance 



en- Send representative 

to community meetings 
and discuss needs to- 
gether 
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CD4-2 



J. Chinatown 
P] anninq 
Council 
41-25 Kissena 
Boulevard, 
Flushing, 11355 
Pat rich Cheng 
358-8981 



Social services 
Vocational training 
Day care 

Housing assistance 
Youth activities 
Senior citizens prog. 
English classes 
Adult Education; 
culture & arts 
Employment referrals 



Vary according 
to programs 



Health care 
Programs for 
^retarded children 
Ways to curtail 
gangs and crime 



Through understand- 
ing of each ones pro- 
grams* and functions. 



M-4,000 
F-3,000 

$5k - 1,000 
$5-15K 3,500 
$15X+ 1,000 



r.o 

3,000 



Pre-school 
School age 

14-17 1,000 

18-21 500 

21-65 500 

65+ 2,000 

Family size 

2 = 100 

3 = 120 

4 = 150 

5 ■= 40 
6+ = 10 



I S3 



ERIC 
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COMMUNITY DISVRICT 5 



ORGANIZATION 



ELIGIBILITY 



SERVICES 



COMMUNITY NEEDS 



POSSIBILITIES FOB 
COL I iABORATI ON 



POPULATION 



1. District Manager 
Joannene Coppinger 
71-24 Fresh Pond 
Road, Ridgewood 
11227, 366-1834 
(visit with 
Jane Planken) 



Board Member 



One-stop day 
Real estate 
Other usual 
services. 



Employment oppor- 
tunities 

Recreational acti- 
vities 

Ways to address drop 
out rate 

Programs to address 
drug abuse 
Parent education 
Programs to improve 
intergenerational 
difficulties 
Drug education 
Personal/profession- 
al developmer * courses 
(e.g. how to find a 
job, office skills) 
Small business prog. 
Trailing for hardcore 
unemployed especially 
in Maspeth 

Housing problems for 
seniors need addressing 



Real estate courses 
Education for govern- 
ment 



2. Queens Youth NONE 
Outreach 
74-09 Myrtls 
Avenue, Pidge- 
wcod, 11227 | 
Father Costellei 3 J 
386- 70H 



Short term counsel- 
ing 

Zxjd placement 
Drug referral- 
jnalysis of drug 
problem, clinical 
evaluation, referral 
to appropriate prog. 



ERJC 



Youth services 
Job development 
Vocational counsel- 
ing 

Ways to address drug 
abuse, truancy, and 
family disintegra- 
tion 

Organized youth ac- 
tivities, especially 
for girls 
Jobs for middle 
class kids 



Would train volun- 
teers for cirsis 
line. 



M-328 
F-211 

$5-10K range 

14-17 60% 
18-21 3C* 
21-65 10% 
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APPENDIX X 

FOLLOW-UP LETTERS TO COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College the c:ty university of new york 

31.10 THOMSON AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 11101 - Telephone (212) 62*2700 



October 3, 1980. 



Mr. George Delis 

District Manager, Board 1 - 
34-31 35th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11101 « 
Dear- Mr. -Delis, 

The enclosed copy of LaGuardia's Division of Continuing Education 
Annual Report is sent to you with a multiple purpose. 

First, it affords us an opportunity to thank you^for your assis- 
tance in the Meeds Assessment Project. For some of you this meant 
providing for the translation of our survey instrument, suggesting 
neighborhood contacts for hiring telephone interviewers, or recommending 
community organizations who would be interested in the project. For 
others, it involved completing a questionnaire re: your organization's 
services, needs and concerns of your community, and possibilities for 
college/community collaboration in addressing those needs and concerns. 
For yet others, it meant time out of your already busy schedules to talk 
with us personally about the community and its needs. We are grateful to 
all of you. 

Second, it enables us to bring you up to date on the pr-iect. 
Page 27 of the Annual Report provides a precise description of tie 
, Needs Assessment— its aims, accomplishments and future plans. Pre- 
liminary study shows some correlation between the findings of the 
telephone survey conducted with 840 residents and the opinions of 
approximately thirty community organization/agency representatives 
and district managers of the taraeted Boards (Queens 1,2,3,4,5; 
Brooklyn 1,4). Inadequate recreational facilities were~citecTas an 
important neighborhood problem by 46* of the telephone respondents, 
•ver and over again, community representatives have noted lack of 
recreational programs, especially for youth, as a major concern. 
/> From every quarter, concern was raised about inadequate educa- 

tional opportunities for persons needing English as a second language, 
high school equivalency, remedial elementary education, or employment 
training. Programs to deal with family relations and problems, with 
adjustment concerns of immigrants and with developing apor-ecidticn 
for cultural diversity were also suggested by many of you. We are 
currently preparing a more complete description of our findings which 
we would be happy to share with you upon request. 



Page 1 of 2 
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Gecrge Delis 



October 3, 1980 
Page 2 of 2 



Finally, this mailing is -rt effort to further demonstrate our 
desire to enter into partnership with the community in addressing its 
concerns and neeap. We hope that the comprehensive description of 
programs which the Annual Report provides will increase your knowledge 
of the Kinds of services the college can and does offer and spark ideas 
as to how we might work with yotir community. 

If you have any additional ideas to share with us, or if there is 
some way that we might be of assistance to you, please do not hesitate 
to^contact us at (626-2705) . We look forward to a continued, mutually 
beneficial relatipnshlp. 



^Sincerely, 



Fern Khan, Project Director 



i 



Edith Kane, Assistant 



FK; EK: dc 

Enclosure/Annual Report 
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APP E N DI X X I 
COMMUNITY/COLLEGE ADVISORY BOARD 



/ 



COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



Ms. Jane Planken #520-3280 
Executive Director 
Office of Borough President 
120-55 Queens Boulevard 
Kew Gardens, NY 11424 

Mr. John Kaiteris #9o4-9815 

Executive Director 

HANAC 

31-14 30th Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11102 

Rev. Robert Sherard #DE5-8185 
Corona Congregational Church 
102-18 34th Avenue 
Corona, NY 11358 

Dr. Kim #489-5029 
John Jay College 
445 West 59th Street 
Room 3253 

New York, NY 10019 

Mr. Peter Magnani, Director #392-0655 
Department of City Planning 
29-27 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, NY 

Father Cribben, Director #596-5500 
Office for the Handicapped 
Catholic Charities 
Brooklyn-Queens Archdiocese 
191 Joraleman Street 
Brooklyn, NY 

Ms. Rita Schwartz, Director #344-1265 

N.Y.C. Department for the Aging / 

Queens Division 

120-55 Queens Boulevard 

Kew Gardens, NY 1U15 

Mr. Robert J. Fanning *729-6380 
Conmunity Superintendent 
N.Y.C. School District Z* 
36-25 Crescent Street 
Long Island City, NY 11106 f 

Ms. Awllda S. Martinez #596-a038 

Executive Director 

N.Y.C. Public Schools 

Office of Bilingual Education 

131 Livingston Street 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 
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Mr. Peter Chimera #784-9200 

Executive Director 

A-Way Out 

41-14 27th Street 

Long Island City, NY I ; 101 

Ms. Ann Henderson, Director #457-9757 
Elmcor Senior Citizens Club 
98-04 Astoria Boulevard 
Elmhurst, NY 11369 

Mr. John Rosman #429-7777 
Second Vice President 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
37-67 75th Street 
Jackson Heights, NY 

Mr. Timothy Flaherty #826-5714 

Executive Assistant 

Office of Congresswoman Ferraro 

6531 Grand Avenue 

Maspeth, NY 11378 

Ms. Elenor Denker #476-8449 
Executive Director 
Woods ide on the Move 
41-04 56th Street 
Woodside, NY 113?7 

Mr, Eugene Reilly #721-5154 

President 

Astoria West 

1422 27th Avenue 

Astoria, NY 11102 

Mr. Robert Jones #784-6355 
Personnel Manager 
Annour Handicrafts, Inc. 
30-20 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island City, NY 11101 

Mr. Howard Roher #784-8900 
Personnel Manager 
Warner-Lambert Company 
30-30 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island City, NY 11101 

LaGuardia Staff Menbers 

Ms. Susan Armiger, Assistant Dean of College 

*626-5052 

Prof. John Hyland, Chairperson, Social Scieno 

Department ?626-5542 

Prof. Augusta Kappner, Dean, Continuing 

Education Divrsion ^626-2709/10 

Prof. Fern Khan, Director, Community Service 

Programs rS25-2705/6 



Fiorclio H. LaGuardia Community College 
the C iiv Univcf^iiv ©f New York 

< i-1n Thomson Avenue. Lon< Ki inU ( , t v , N V , i , :ui 
telephone (J 1 (>2u-Su50 



Oif^e ot the President 



November 13 , 1930 



Dear , 



As you knov/, LaGuardia Community College undertook a needs 
assessment of the Western Queens area last April. The college was 
assisted in selected aspects of the assessment by The Public Opinion 
Research Firm, of Kane, Farsons, and Associates which processed and 
analyzed the resulting data and prepared an extensive report discuss- 
ing the findings and implications. 

The study sought to determine what Demons living in the variety 
of neighborhoods surrounding LaGuardia Community College think about 
problems facing their communities and their attitudes and experiences 
with adult or continuing education. A major purpose of the survey 
was to develop information useful for the college and the community 
in planning Continuing Education procrams th i would be most respon- 
sive to the needs of the community. 

Now that we have data available from not only the survey, but 
also from our visits to/and input from a variety of community organi- 
zations, we are ready to enter phase II of this croiect: the *o^-ati-» 
or a^ Advisory Committee. The role of this committee is to study the* 
data and to prioritize community needs indicated by the study, to ini- 
tiate college/community collaboration and to form, task forces around 
these priorities. 

(Continued) 
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I take great pleasure in inviting you to participate as a member 
of this Advisory Committee., The initial meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee will be held in Room M-196 of the college's main building (31-10 
Thomson Avenue), on November 24th, from 2:00-4:00 P.M. 

If you are unable to participate on this Committee, please inform 
us as soon as possible. Otherwise, I will look forward to meeting and 
to talking with you on the 24th. 

Sincerely, 



Joseph Shenker 
President 



JS/dc 

cc: Dean Kacpner 
Trofesscr Khan 



War 



University of California 

Los Angeles, California 90024 



JwtH© H. UCytrdta Community Colltft, 31-10 THomwn AvtAwt, LoAg Is)** City, H f,. 11101 
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